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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


USINESS and politics, government and business, 
regulation and price control by codes have di- 
rectly and indirectly become so intermingled that 
if you want to know what business conditions 

will be you must really find out what the Government 
intends to do for business and to business. 


Government is just now suspicious of and hostile to 

business though it probably thinks it is friendly and 
sympathetic. 

But the fact remains that business never has been 

able to go ahead in the midst of uncertainties and 
the present batch of laws and proposals to control busi- 
ness by artificial means transcends anything the United 
States has ever experienced. 

What will Congress do? It will try to harrass busi- 

ness by all sorts of investigations and by attempts 
to interfere with the normal processes of operation. 
Having been set an example by the President and his 
entourage, Congress is experiment-minded too. Now 
the President will have to restrain his own cohorts. 

The first quarter of 1935 will see 
HOSTILE ATTITUDE Congress under the pressure of the 
IN NEW CONGRESS group system—the labor group, the 
TOWARD BUSINESS veterans group, the old age pen- 
sions group, etc. 

The labor problem is far from satisfactory to either 

employers or emploves. The new Congress will 
debate it extensively. 

Until the practice of putting Lusiness in legisla- 

tive strait jackets is clearly understood by the Na- 
tion as a whole to be retarding reemployment and hold- 
ing back recovery, there will be no change in the con- 
gressional attitude of hostility to business 

Is the country out of harmony with congressional 

interference and executive experimentation? The 
November elections would seem to indicate it is far 
from displeased. Hence a continuance of present efforts 
in Congress to control business may be expected until 
the reaction of public opinion develops. 
¢ One guess is as good as another as to when this may 

occur. It may come quickly if the unemployment 
figures showing material increases (as revealed in recent 
Statistics furnished by the American Federation of 
Labor) should begin to sink in and there is a popular 
demand for Congress to give business a chance to 
recover. 


Some businesses, of course, affected by the huge 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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PERMANENT LABOR BOARD 
"STRENGTHEN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


ST. LAWRENCE WATE AWAYS. TREAT 
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“THIRTY HOUR WORK WEEK 
wan TIME PROFITS 
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--Basic Photo by Schutz, Washington 


Steps the New Congress May Take; 
How Many Will Be Skipped? 


With its opening January 3 at noon, the 74th Congress pre- 
pares to act on a vast variety of proposed legislation. 
Measures of vital interest to every form of business, to . 


Hil 


See article, page 10. 


labor, the veteran, to everyone in all walks of life, are piled 
into the hopper. What are they, what effect will they have? 
What chance of passage? 
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Te of the N ews 


WHAT'S HAPPENED AND WHAT TO READ 


OMORROW! The Capitol! Then turn to Page 
Two for a close-up of national affairs—every- 
thing boiled down to essentials for you. 
And then for the Whispers, the gossip “not 
for quotation” that’s going the rounds, on Page Three. 


Dole or Made Work? The editors of the nation 

tell you what they think of What the Government 
is Doing ... They foresee Business Gains. All on 
Page Four. 


Do You Agree or Disagree? You can read the Yeas 

and Nays on Page Five and learn what the Con- 
stant and Inconstant Reader thinks about it. Also 
what the Director of the Women’s Bureau believes is 
Women’s Stake in Social Security. 


q Free School Lunches? ... Child oe Abolition, 


. . . these and other things that Promote the Gen- 


eral Welfare on Page Six. 


What Happens to Business when somebody “inter- 

feres” with Economic Laws? Ask Alfred P, 
Sloan, Jr., head of General Motors. He'll tell you on 
Page Seven and Claudius T. Murchison, Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has 
a word to say, too, on “How’s Business?” 


The Personal Side of Washington... David E, 

Lilienthal, dynamo of the TVA, all on Page Eight. 

The Fate of the Bonus. There’s something that 

several million men and women are interested in, 
What is going to happen? And how about Farm Re- 
covery? Other millions are interested in that. Well, 
turn to Page Nine and you can find out what other peo- 
ple think about both these subjects. 


Congress! Everybody is turning toward Capitol 
Hill these days. Let Uncle Sam’s newsreel show 
you how Washington prepared for the incoming Con- 


gress. And that big pile of proposed legislation you. 


saw strewn on the Capitol steps you'll find discussed in 
detail on Page Ten. 


What does the Trend of American Business Re- 
veal? One thing: Less Experimenting. Another: 
More Definite Policies. But Page Fourteen will give 
you the details. 


Money! Labor! ... the PWA. You can read an 
analysis of its record on Page Fifteen. And finally, 


on the last page, dispel for yourself the “Illusions 
of 1935,” 
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MIMI 


The President’s Week 
Balancing income and outgo; mu- 
nitions inquiry to go on. 

F YOU should ask the President what was his 

hardest job over the holidays, he would pfob- 
ably lean back and with that hearty laugh of 
his tell you that it was wielding the carving 
knife when he presided over the family dinner 
on Christmas day. 

It is authoritatively reported that he had 
hardly started on his own plate before the rest 
were back for seconds. 

For the rest it was just a merry round of con- 
ferences with the budget boys, Henry Morgen- 
thau and Daniel Bell, who kept dropping in from 
the Treasury across the road almost every other 
minute. 


ROUND OF BUSINESS | 

If the President found it a tough go to meet 
his daily round of business and his semi-weekly 
meetings with the press on the day after Christ- 
mas, he didn’t show it. 

That wire-crib at his right hand seemed to 
bulge as awesomely as ever with new business, 
but it was a relief to see on top of the somber 
documents that burdened it a few bits of bright 
color—a little sheaf of holiday greetings. 

Christmas had begun with a bang when the 
riotous grandchildren clamored at the Pres- 
idential door of the bedroom where the stockings 
of four generations bulged before the broad 
mantel. 

But things were soon serious again as the 
whole family prepared for church, “Sistie” dressed 
in green with a chic beret, and “Buzzie” attired 
in a sailor suit of blue. Almost everybody was 
there, except the littlest—Sarah, daughter of the 
President’s son, James—who-was left at home. 

Down the aisle of the 
church the family came, the President on James’ 
arm, to pews in the center of the nave instead 
of the front row where Presidents usually sit. 

The grey-stone walls, the vaulted-beamed 
ceilings spoke of peace. On the shining altar 
bright poinsettias in vases of silver, two guardian 
firs, their fresh, green branches untouched with 
tinsel, revealed the occasion. \ 


A COMMUNITY TREE 
_ ’ When the ceremony was over the party stepped 
into the clear, bright sunlight, the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt entered their open car and whirled 
off, waving a Merry Christmas to the crowd be- 
hind. 

Then as twilight fell the President again 
crossed Pennsylvania Avenue, this time to light 
the community Christmas tree which stood in 
historic Lafayette Park, across from the White 
House. After a few words of greeting to the 
Nation, in the shadow of General Jackson on his 
prancing steed, the lights sprang into color while 
Dolly Madison’s house watched from its windows 
in one corner of the park and Stephen Decatur's 
spirit looked on from his staid brick home be- 
yond the statue of General Steuben. 

Then home again for the traditional reading 
of Dicken’s Christmas Carol with the family 
gathered about him. 

The next day to his office, its walls now gayer 
with the marine prints that had long been piled 
on chair and sofa. But there were no “callers” 
as such. Little less than an Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary or a Minister Plenipotentiary was 
welcome across that busy threshold while the 
message on the state of the Nation took forin 
and the budget approached its desired equili- 
brium. 


CHESS AND PECANS 

Indeed, so close-mouthed were the few who 
passed through the checkerboard corridor of the 
Executive Offices that waiting newsmen had 
plenty of time for chess or the desultory munch- 
ing of two large boxes of paper-shell pecans 
which Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Rob- 
erts had sent to the White House press room 
as a holiday remembrance. : 

Senator Nye furnished a voluble interlude 
when he returned from a conference with the 
assurances that the President was behind his 
munitions investigators and that the White- 
House-appointed Commission to take the profits 
out of war was to cooperate with him and not, 
as he had feared, engulf him. 

As the time between the opening of Congress 
and the President’s completion of his main mes- 
sage and the short ones on specific problems 
which will supplement it approached, there was 
less and less to be learned. 

The last White House conference of the week 
was the shortest on record. It began with the 
announcement, that there was “no news” and 
ended little more than three minutes later. 

In fact when the first faint “Thank you” of the 
disappointed inquisitors was mumbled, the’ Pres- 
ident himself laughingly expressed his wonder 
as to what there was to be thankful for. | 

And the answer was nothing, except a less oc- 


cupied week-end than the one the President him- 
self was to pass. 
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H. R. BAUKHAGE. 


St. Thomas’ Gothic | 


What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View 


of National Affairs— 
Current Happenings and What They Mean + 


The Budget Situation 
q The White House was immersed 
in budget making all last week. 
The relief problem was uppermost. 
A $5,000,000,000 emergency outlay 
for the next 18 months was dis- 
cussed. Work relief, in the cards for 
an early start on a broad scale, costs 
big money. CWA showed that. The 
present scheme really is CWA 
dressed up, with edges trimmed and 
wage policy changed. Last year’s 
biggest kick was over high Civil 
Works wages. The test of such a 
policy would come when the Gov- 
ernment tried to stop spending. 
The Government still is $2,000,- 
000,000 behind its spending estimate 
of last January. Also it has $2,800,- 
000,000 in gold profits. Only $200,- 
000,000 of this was used in the sta- 


bilization fund and this is reported 


to have shown a profit. A big profit 
from the silver buying plan and 
prospect of more income than outgo 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, brought estimates dur- 
ing the week that the national debt 


‘can be kept below $32,350,000,000, 


even with heavy spending. 


NRA Price Fixing 
Federal courts continue to knock 
at the alphabetical agencies. 
The latest move came with a Federal 
judge in Kansas City taking a stand 
against NRA price fixing. But so 


does the National Industrial Recov- 


ery Board now oppose fixed prices. 
It showed its hand last week by 
suspending minimum prices in the 


lumbef industry. Now no officials 
are standing up for the old NRA 


policy. The one voice of authority 
will come when the Supreme Court 
speaks. No decisions on New Deal 
legislation have yet been handed 
down by that court. The first 10 
come probably will involve produc- 


tion control under the oil code. (For 


Details see Article Page 14.) 


Labor Legislation 
g¢ First stirrings were heard last 
week in the impending battle in 
Congress over labor legislation. Sen- 
ator Wagner, of New York, will be 
back with his labor board bill. The 
A. F. of L. again will seek an end 
to company unions. Organized la- 
bor also wants a statute saying a 
majority vote shall rule in collective 
bargaining. 

The thirty-hour-week bill, used as 
a threat to drive the NIRA through 
Congress in 1933, this time is con- 
sidered a club to force a plan for a 
strong labor board. The President 
opposes the thirty-hour plan, but 
probably would sign labor board bill. 
(Further Comment in Article, Page 
15.) 


Voluntary Codes Slighted 
‘Little official attention is being 
given in Washington to business 

plans for a new NRA. The idea of 


voluntary codes, under complete in- 


dustrial control, offered by industry, 
apparently is definitely out. The 
Government intends to keep a large 
measure of control over industry. 
The President said last week he 
hadn’t got around to reading the 


platform offered by industrial lead- 
ers. 


Interest on Bank Deposits 
q One bank should not be per- 


mitted to pay higher interest 
rates on deposits than another. 
This view was advanced last week 
by Government officials after Sen- 
ator Glass, of Virginia, recognized 
expert on banking, had written a 
letter criticizing the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation for setting 
2\4o per cent as a maximum rate to 


be paid by banks on savings and 


time deposits after February. The 
Senator said the present law which 
provides for insurance of bank de- 
posits gave no Federal agency con- 
trol over the interest paid by State 
banks that are not members of the 


Government is 


reserve system even though they are 
a part of the Federal insurance sys- 
tem. Reserve Board Chairman 
Eccles contended that the board had 
nothing to do with the setting of 
interest rates for banks that were 
not members of the reserve system. 

At first Chairman Crowley of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 


tion said the law gave “implied 


powers” to fix the rates for all in- 
sured banks. 


Then he visited Senator Glass: A 


JUNIOR “GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS” 


an unemployment increase of 400,- 
000 in November over the same 
month last year. The Federation es- 
timated that 11,459,000 were out of 
work this November. About 200,000 
farm laborers who were working last 
year were unemployed this year be- 
cause of the drought. 


Newspaper War On Eagle 
q Will the Blue Eagle wing its way 
out of the gate of the Fourth 


Estate?, The trouble started mildly 


—-Underwood 


nderwood 


President Roosevelt greets members of the Executive Committee of the 
Intercollegiate Daily Editorial Association, composed of editors of col- 
lege newspapers. 


“frank conference,” and ne emerged 
with the announcement that he was 
in agreement with the Senator and 
that the FDIC was not authorized 
by the 1933 banking act to order 
reduced deposit interest rates. 
Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
one of the sponsors of the existing 
law, promises to press for an amend- 


ment of the act to legalize the pro- | 


cedure. . 


Relief for ‘Unemployables’ | 
Federal relief is to be extended 
after February 1 only, as far 

as possible, to “employable” persons 

and their families. Unemployable 
persons or “chronic dependents,” as 

Relief Administrator Hopkins called 

them, will have to be taken care of 

by local charities, churches, and 


similar agencies as they were before 
the Government began extending 
relief. 


Mr. Hopkins said last week the 


enough. A San Francisco news- 
paper man picked his time to take 
his vacation to coincide with the 
American Newspaper Guild’s Con- 
vention. Removed from his post, 


(pe later heard the National Labor 


Relations Board ask for his rein- 
statement. 


The newspaper refused to rec- 
ognize the jurisdiction of the 
NLRB on ground that the newspaper 


‘labor difficulties should be decided 


by the Newspaper Industria! Board, 
set up by the industry under 
the terms of the code. Though 
Donald Richberg sided with the pa- 
per, the NLRB asked the NRA Com- 
pliance Division to remove the pa- 
per’s Blue Eagie. Into the arena 


last week went Howard Davis, Pub- 
lishers National Code Committee - 
chairman, with a call to 1,200 daily 
newspapers to convene and consider 


However, the publishers postponed © 


—Underwood & Underwood 


HOUSING IN THE SPOTLIGHT 
Secretary Ickes, Public Works Administrator (left), with the chief of the 
PWA Housing Division, as bids are opened for the construction of the 
$150,000,000 slum clearance project in Atlanta. 


now caring for 
nineteen million persons. He ex- 
pects the number to be reduced 
somewhat when all unemployables 


are off the Federal rolls. They have 
been going off gradually since last 


Summer, when the Relief Adminis- 
tration began checking up its lists. 
President Roosevelt said the return 
of unemployables to local charities 
is not a change in the Government 
relief policy. (See Article, Page 6.) 


Birth Rate and Employment 
q There are the same number of 

jobs now as there were last 
year, but not enough new jobs to 


take care of the normal increase in 
population. This was the conclusion 


reached last week by the American 
Federation of Labor in explaining 


their conference as a result of NRA’s 
plan to let the newspaper industrial 
board have its say before it took 
steps to comply with NLRB’s request 
that the Blue Eagle be taken from 
the Call-Bulletin. Welcomed by 
Francis Biddle, chairman of the 
NLRB, would be a court test to de- 
termine whether the board has jur- 
isdiction in newspaper labor cases. 
(Details in Article, Page 15.) 


War Profits Inquiry Goes On 


The President's appointment re- 


cently of a War Profits Board 
seemed tO some persons to be a 
smoke-screen to the delvings of the 
Senate munitions investigatiog com- 
mittee. To these doubters Senator 
Nye last week said: “There has not 
been the slightest reason for the 


try. 


suggestion that the President wants 
the investigation to end. To the 
contrary, he wants it to continue.” 
A talk with the President, and the 
Senator stated that it was the Presi- 
dent’s wish that the Baruch com- 
mittee and the Senators confer on 
a legislative program “so that we 
can at least agree on a generality 
of direction.” 


Army Air Force Centralized 
q Last April a committee headed 
by former Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker started to study 
the Army’s Air Force from all anglcs. 
Last week Secretary Dern approved 
one of its recommendations—a cen- 
tralized general headquarters air 
force. Key man of this long-heralded 
concentration is Lieut. Col. Frank M. 
Andrews, veteran Army flier. In ef- 
fect, the G. H. Q. Air Force is cap- 
able of meeting any enemy threat 
with an emergency fleet of 900 to 


1,000 scrappy planes. (See Article, 
Page 12.) 


Anti-bonus Pilgrimage 
Deposited at the White House 
last week were seven anti-bonus 

planks brought from New York by 
Editors H. G. Leach and J. R. Boyack 
of the “Forum” magazine. Although 
the President’s opposition to the 
bonus payment is widely known, the 
two editors wished to add their sup- 
port. 

Outstanding was their conten- 
tion that the contract between 
Uncle Sam and the veterans would 
be violated if the bonus were paid 
before 1945. They added that 90 
per cent of the veterans were able- 
bodied, that payment would be un- 
fair to the 19 million destitute, and 
that the sum demanded by bonus 
advocates would care for the needy 
for the next two years. Neverthe- 
less the bonus bill will be No. 1 in 
both Houses of Congress, although 
it may not be the first to be con- 
Sidered. (Added Comment, Article, 
Page 9.) 


Drive Against Child Labor 
q Twenty States have ratified the 
Child Labor Amendment. The 
American Federation of Labor 
launched a new drive last week to 
obtain the needed 16 more during 
the approaching session of 44 State 
legislatures. Another standard, 
raised by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, asserted that since more 
than a reasonable length of time for 
ratification had elapsed the pro- 
posal could not be “resurrected and 
validly ratified.” 


The amendment was first pro- | 
posed to the States by Congress on | 


June 2, 1924. If the Amendment be- 
comes a part of the Constitution it 
would be unlawful to employ chil- 
dren under 16 years of age in indus- 
(Turn to Article, Page 6.) 


Another PW A Program 
¢ A billion dollar public works 
program for the 


President. The recommendation is 
made in the report of the Mississippi 
Valley Committee of the Public 
Works Administration. Half of the 
public works would be devoted to 
self-liquidating power projects. 
These would furnish electricity to 
rural areas. Since such areas are 
not supplied by private companies 
the development would not involve 


Government competition with utili- | 


ties. As part of the plan, all electric 


power transmission lines would be | 


placed under Federal control. (Com- 
prehensive Summary on Page 11.) 


Design for Housing 
¢) No new developinents in Fed- 
eral Housirg Adminisc.ration ef- 
forts to finance low-cost housing. 
But plans are being made for PWA 
housing projects. These are designed 
to reach persons who cannot af- 
ford to employ private capital. 


The Congress Week 


Girding for the battle, lawmakers 

descend on Washington 
66Go THIS is Washington!” 

Many a Congressman-elect stepped off the 
train this past week, looked across the Union 
Station plaza toward the white dome of the 
Capitol, glistening in the Winter sunshine, and 
heaved a sonorous sigh. 7 

There was much work ahead to be done; an 
early start, they felt, was no disadvantage. Ru- 
mors of a housing shortage in the national capi- 
tal had reached their ears; they were determined 
to find a place to live as soon as possible. 

Not only that, but good quarters in the Senate 
and House office buildings also were at a 
premium. They were resolved to press their 
claims in person. 


RUSH FOR OFFICES | 

The offices of the cierk of the House and the 
Sergeant-at-arms of the Senate, as a conse- 
quence, felt the tread of distinguished visitors 
all week. But the matter of office space, some 
of the newcomers found to be a cut-and-dried 
affair, assignments having been made by the ap- 
propriate bodies in. both Houses about a mon‘n 
previous. 

Not so, however, with the typewriters and other 
office equipment. Skeptical legislators carefully 
inspected their batteries of machines with che 
critical eyes of artillery officers. And here and 
there, a new machine was ordered, or an old cue 
overhauled. 

Members-elect who were to see service for the 
first time in Congress, more than 100 of them, 
had such matters as credentials to present; 
provided, of course, they hadn’t mailed them in 
before. Some of them also left behind them their 


Wide World 
“READY” 


Preparing to preside at the opening session 
of the House of Representatives, South Trim- 
ble, Clerk of the House, tests his gavel. 


Mississippi | 
Valley has been recommended to the | 


signatures so that facsimiles could be made for 
use in franking their mail, not to mention the 
ordering of fancy stationery. 


CONGRESSIONAL SIGHTSEEING 


Considering that a number of the Congress- 
men-to-be were in the Capitol for the first time, 
it was no surprise to find occasional wanderers 
exploring the buildings like schoolboys at a 
fair, making a Cook’s tour of their future abodes 
—testing subway trains, investigating passage- 
ways, peering into cloakrooms and chambers. 
One aspiring legislator even tested his stentorian 
voice. 

Story-swapping, gossip, and political jockeying 
constituted some of the major activities of the 
arrivals. Parking automobiles in the new spaces 
especially reserved for them on the Capital plaza, 
Congressmen discussed the predicted contest be- 
tween Senator Cutting and _ Representative 
Chavez, both of New Mexico, for a Senate seat, 
the possibility of seating young Senator-elect 
Holt before his 30th birthday, and the forthcom- 
ing battle for the House offices. 

Incoming members kept up a steady stream 
to the crowded little office room of Mr. Byrns to 
pay their respects and homage which is usually 
reserved for the Speaker. 7 


OLD-TIME BUTTONHOLING 

Secret soliciting, in pre-convention style, how- 
ever, kept up for votes. Friends of candidates 
hytton-holed the incoming Congressmen-elect, 
almost as soon as they stepped off the trains. 

In the meantime, the parliamentarians at the 
Capitol, for the benefit of first comers, began 
their task of compiling rules and precedents. 
And, at the same time, clerks began the drafting 
cf forms for printing bills and_ resolutions. 
Many a Congressman-elect, with his pet bill in 
his peeckct, found willing hands to receive it and 
have it set in type, ready for the opening gun. 

A last minute rusn-—apartmenats found, offices 
occupied, secretarics installed, and Congress is 
ready to begin. 
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NEW KEY TO COST OF LIVING» 
TO PROVIDE WAGE YARDSTICK 


The United States News 


Titty Applied Ser 0. Pat. | 
oc |A Mammoth Bomber 


In New Navy Program 


Stronger, Lighter Ships An- 


MAY FORCE 
LEGISLATION Follette movement, 


REPUBLICANS 
STILL LACK 
A PROGRAM 


OMORROW 


A LOOK, AHEAD 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Government spending are show- 
ing profits. Synthetic improve- 
ment is, of course, not sound 
progress. The unbalanced budget 
itself would not be disturbing if 
there were any indication of 


eg r creased operating expenses for | That— Such a craft, naval officials ex- oll tie cag ~ ° needed for the study, the Bureau is 

sound recovery policies in the off- °° 2 emergency agencies é plain, would be a major offensive a e. shows e way e average | to survey the cost of living in 100 

ing. That eT Despite the protests of China and | threat, and would carry enough gas- | family spent its money 15 years ago. | representative cities throughout 

.: =. 9 : ee x*rk the clamor of silver Senators the | oline to permit flights lasting sev- | Since then, bobbed hair for women | the country. Work already is under 

The President’ ranging — . That Treasury will not materially alter | eral days. A bomber of the type de- | has come into style, more silk stock- | way in New York City, Pittsburgh, 

REASSURANCE | a nn ee ee oe a its silver purchase program. scribed could go ahead of the fight- | ings are worn, the radio has been | Pa., New Orleans, La., and a nume- 
message will en- the future of cotton’s foreign market Several Senators have hung out the 


COMING FROM deavor to be reas- 


PRESIDENT suring. But so was 

the message of a 
year ago when a limit was placed 
on federal spending and then the 
limit was later disregarded. It 
will take an actual month-by- 
month downward trend in the 
curve of expenditures to bring 


That— 

The Administration is seriously look- 
ing for a way out of the power 
dilemma, recognizing that court 
action may block TVA’s progress and 
defeat the effort to bring about re- 
duced rates in-time for the 1936 
campaign. 


and have told this to the President. 
Many of them are siding with 
George Peek against Secretary Hull 
on the question of barter agreements 
in foreign trade. 


x * 
That— 


That— 


That— 


Board when his name comes up be- 
fore the Senate for confirmation. 


with Senator Nye as chairman of the 
Republican Committee on Commit- 
tees and that the cream of the posts 
will go to the Liberals. 


x * * 


x * 


That— 

Appropriations for “regular” Gov- 
ernment departments may have to 
be pared to accommodate the in- 


storm signals on Capitol Hill as a oe #. 


warning to those who may make an 
attempt to change the Comptroller 
of Currency set-up. 


That— 


Although a new member of the Sen- 
ate where seniority of service pre- 
vails in committee assignments, 
Senator Joseph F. Guffey of Penn- 
sylvania will land at least two of 
these four major committee places: 


x * * 


Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell held out 


The Old Guard will not fare well | 


other Desired Development 


NEW type oz air bomber com- 

paring to the ordinary scouting 
airplane about as a battleship does 
to a cruiser and the development of 
stronger, lighter seacraft are the 
chief engineering features of the 
forthcoming American naval pro- 
gram. 

If tentative plans are carried out, 
the Navy will have a new patrol 
bomber larger wnan the five-ton 
craft now in use. It would be big 
enough to permit a crew of five to 
live aboard as comfortably as 
ashore. . 


ing fleet, attack enemy ships and 
then return to its own ship to take 
up a defensive position. 


If Congress provides adequate ap- 
propriations, 83 new surface sea- 
fighters are to be completed by the 
end of 1936. This is in addition to 
67 ships now being constructed. All 
are permitted under the rights of 


Survey to Revise Obsolete Data Assembled in 1918-19 


as Basis for Statistical Index 


}OWHERE in America is there an 

index which adequately meas- 

ures the variation in the cost of 
living. 

Back in 1918-19 the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics made a comprehen- 
Sive survey of 12,096 families in 42 
States in cities varying in size from 
New York to places of a few thou- 
sand inhabitants to determine their 
average expenditures. 

But the information gathered in | 
this survey has long been out of | 
| 


using it as a basis for its semi-an- 
nual calculations of changes in the 
cost of living. The inadequacy of 
| measuring tne changes in family ex- 
penses through a check-up on items 
' which no longer form part of the 
average family buying has long 
been realized but no funds have 
_ been available for another survey. 

' During this coming year, with the 
- cooperation of relief agencies which 
will furnish part of the workers 


developed, and dozens of other items 
have come into the budget of the 
average family. 


FAULTY BASIS OF INDEX 


Despite the antiquated character 
of the 1918-19 study, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has tad to continue 


ber of other places. 


A YARDSTICK OF WAGES 


Figures from the cost of living 
Survey are used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to measure the level of the 
Salaries it pays. Business firms also 
use the information to measure the 

adequacy of their wage scales. Thus 


Fee The President will adopt a concilia- | for a policy of high hourly wage | Appropriations, Finance, Banking | the United States to a fleet of full | ficial points out, show that welding | the information is of greatest prac- 
agence Ricerca se aa tory “ee piers, Migeonger peters rates to be paid on forthcoming | and Currency or Commerce. treaty strength. | in ship construction enables a 500- | tical — to wage earners. 
opposi Png work-relief projects, but lost to other Technicians now are experiment- ton reduction in the weight of a 10,- It is expected the study also will 
-epudiat-s New Deslers. He stood for. high | ing to build stronger and lighter | 000-ton cruiser. furnish worthwhile information to 
route. geting prompt action - a 


One of the principal dangers 
which the Administration 
faces is the resourcefulness of the 
LaFollette progressives who 
show signs of wishing to out-New 
Deal the New Deal in legislation 
looking toward the further de- 
moralization of business. 


Being afraid of 
PROGRESSIVES political poten- 


tialities of the La- 


the Administration 
probably will accept compro- 
mises and go further than it 
would if not thus beset on its 
left wing. No tax legislation, for 
instance, is wanted by the Presi- 
dent in this session but if the La- 
Follette group presents a program 
it will be difficult to sidetrack it. 
The immediate future will 
Congress reorganizing 
with some semblance of discipline 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership. 
For Mr. Roosevelt is deter- 
mined to exercise complete 
control this time and bring about 
a short session. In a sense this is 


consoling to business because it. 


means inflationary measures and 
tinkering with the currency will 


be defeated. Extreme legislation | 


will be avoided. 


‘ ployee relations by 
federal law and the prices of com- 
modities by direct and indirect 
subsidies to producers or labor as 
the case may be that will prolong 
the confusion begun by the series 
of emergency laws put on the 
statute books in the last two ses- 
sions. 


The _ so-called conservative 
groups in Congress are still 
conservative and just as much 
worried about the tendency to 
strangle business as are the busi- 
ness men but there exists a feel- 
ing that the American people are 
inaradical mood and want profits 
regulated or limited, wealth re- 
distributed, and the expenditures 
of billions of dollars to run on. 
As for an opposi- 
tion party in Con- 
gress, there is none 
on the horizon. The 
real issue —the rise 
of anemployment—and ways and 
means of reabsorbing the unem- 


ployed has been missed entirely 


by the Republicans and probably 
will be missed, still there are no 
signs that the Republican leaders 
are ready with any practical pro- 


tion measures and an early adjourn- 
ment. 


x 


That— 


The bill to regulate holding com- 
panies being prepared by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission : bases its 
claim for constitutionality on the 
use of the mails, the commerce 
clause and the general welfare idea. 


That— 


The separation of all gas companies 
from electric companies is to be 
recommended by the Federal Trade 
Commission on the ground that 
competition has been stifled by com- 
mon ownership and control. 
7 xk * 

That— | 

Several New Dealers who helped 
draft the Federal Housing Act feel 
its purposes have been defeated in 
administration. These men are 
predicting that James A. Moffett, 
FHA Administrator, will be pro- 
moted, with his place to be filled 


by advocate of low interest rates and 
low cost housing. 


That— 
The AAA is giving thought to a plan 
to put a tax on every potato patch 


the only one open since spuds are 
not “processed.” 


2 ¢ 
That— 


Senator Glass may use every effort — 


at his command to block the con- 
firmation of Marriner S. Eccles as 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 


grams that would challenge adop- 
tion by the Administration. 


¢ On the whole the outlook for 

1935 is for the same kind of 
year that 1934 was with perhaps 
more businesses readjusted to 
meet the new conditions and with 
better ba'oance sheets for those 
corperations that have gone 
through the wringer or recapital- 
ized to ht themselves to this era of 
low’ return on large volume of 
sales or transactions. 


So far as government is con- 
cerned, there is no tangible 
or convincing assurance of help. 
Business cannot look for much aid 
from the national capital. The 
only help it can’ hope to get is 
from an aroused public opinion 
back home, 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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wage policy as a Government instru- 
ment to force up industrial wages. 
Others held out for low production 
costs on future Government projects. 


After five years of delay, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is 
ready to approve the International 
Code for Safety at Sea. 


ships. Efforts along this line are to- 
ward development of steel which can 
be adapted readily to welding, elim- 
inating the use of rivets. 

Tests already made, one naval of- 


Only a general description of the 
plans for the naval bomber have 
been made public. All experiments 
toward its development: are being 
kept secret. 


manufacturers to enable them to 
plan their production more effec- 
tively according to the buying habits 
of the average American family to- 
day. 


v v that exceeds a certain size. Pota- 
1S, Owever, | toes survived the drought, are plen- 
PEOPLE IN | ght, are p 
ZADICAL the tendency to- tiful and low priced, with growers 
ward regulating demanding that something be done 
MOOD employer and em- | for them. Tax method looks like 


The New Ford V-8 for 1935 is a motor 
car designed for comfort as well as 
efficiency. 

Three years ago, the Ford Motor 
Company brought a new standard 
of motor performance within reach of 
the average purchaser by introduc- © 
ing the Ford V-8. The outstanding 
reliability and economy of its V-8 
engine have been proved in the ser- 
vice of more than a million motorists. 

For 1935, the Ford Motor Company 


f 


DISTINCTIVE NEW LINES 
AND NEW KIND 
RIDING COMFORT 


are richer and more luxurious than 
anything you have ever seen in a 
low-price car. 

Other important 1935 features are 
the newly designed brakes and 
clutch, with softer action, requiring 
less foot pressure on the pedals, 
easier steering and new lower X-type 
frame. The front doors now open for- 
ward. There are two new body types 
—Touring Sedans, with built-in trunk. 
All 1935 Ford cars are equipped with 


takes another pioneering step and 
gives you ease of riding to match that 
modern engine performance. 

This achievement is Center-Poise 
Riding — accomplished by a funda- 
mental change in car design—with 
new, correct weight distribution, new 
seat position and new springing. The 
improvement is especially noticeable 
in the back seat. You ride forward, 
toward the center of the car—away 
from the rear axle and away from 


~—SPRINGBASE OF 123 INCHES 


‘Scientific distribution of weight has 
been effected by completely rede- 
signing the chassis. Engine. frame 


and body are all so balanced that 
their weight is about cqually dis- 
tributed on all four wheels. This per- 
mits the use of longer, more flexible 
springs, both front and rear. 


The springbase of the New Ford 
V-8 is 123 inches, eleven inches 
longer than the wheelbase. The front 
spring is mounted forward of the 
front axle, instead of over it. The 
rear spring is mounted eight inches 


sure quiet operation as well as 
greater flexibility. 


The Ford policy of constant im- 
provement is reflected also in the 


Safety Glass throughout, at no addi* 


beautiful body lines of the New Ford 


tional cost. 


V-8 for 1935. They are distinctively 


modern, yet not extreme. The whole 
appearance of the car is one of grace 
and substantial strength. 


NEW BODY ROOM—NEW BRAKES 
—NEW CLUTCH—EASIER STEERING 


The New Ford V-8 is longer and 
wider, with more leg room, more seat 


new pillowed seats are unusually 
comfortable, with softer back springs 
and seat springs. The new interior 
finish, upholstery and appointments 


| room and more luggage room. The 
Mason, Spalding & McAtee Business Manager | the bumps. HRear-seat behind the rearaxle. Thislong are 4 $635; TOURING SEDANS, with 
Advertising and Circulation | increased comiort and seat three comfortably. The car Sedan, $595; Fordor Touring 
aus meee CuIcaco | seat ride. ) without sacrificing ease of handling. is lower—easier to step in and out Sedan, $655. 
un ng. 2 TOR r i¢hixz . 
Cortland 7-7540 _ ” aeeadniph sae. _ CORRECT WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION Spring leaves are tapered to in- Rear doors in sedans are wider. The (F. O. B. Detroit. Standard accessory 


Ford Prices Are Low 


12 BODY TYPES—Coupe (5win- 
dows), $495; Tudor Sedan, $510; 
Fordor Sedan, $575. DE LUXE— 
Roadster (with rumbtT: seat) , $550; 
Coupe (3 windows), $570; Coupe 
(5 windows ),$560; Phaeton,$580; 
TudorSedan,$575; Cabriolet (with 
rumble seat, $625; Fordor Sedan, 


group including bumpers and spare tire 
extra. All body types have Safety Glass 
throughout, at no additional cost. Small 
down payment. Convenient, economical : 
terms through the Universal Credit Co.) : 


NOW ON DISPLAY AT THE SHOWROOMS OF FORD DEALERS 
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The United States News 


Which? ‘Dole’ 
Or ‘Made Work’? 


THE PROPOSAL OF BUSINESS 
LEADERS FINDS GREATER 
SUPPORT IN PRESS 


From coast to coast, sharply expressed 
opinions, on the controversy between 
made-work relief and the “dole,” reveal 
a division in these proportions: In favor 
of the dole, 54 per cent; in favor of made 
work, 46 per cent. 

The criticism of the Administration by 
a group of business leaders has created 
a great national debate which still con- 
tinues. 

Advocates of the dole object to Govern- 
ment competition with business, and hold 
that made work is much more costly than 
the dole, and that it destroys the needed 
cooperation between Government and 
business. 

Supporters of the cause of made work 
argue that work ‘is better for the country 
than idleness, that many of the projects 
are useful, and that the dole destroys 
self-respect and creates a defeatist atti- 
tude toward life, 


OME of the leading members of the Adminis- 

tration have been quoted in opposition to the 

“dole” to relieve distress, a position which is rep- 
resented in nearly half of the press comments. 

On the other hand, the New York Herald Trib- 
une (Rep.). leads the newspaper support for the 
contention of the business leaders, by declaring 
that “unproductive work is sugar-coated char- 
ity,” and that such work “should not be made 
more attractive than private employment.” 

The Heraid Tribune advises that “the effort to 
put relief back on a community basis should be 
unremitting, for the administration of relief 
_ Should always be local, in the hands of those 
familiar with each individual problem.” 


BILLIONS ALREADY SPENT 


The Milwaukee Sentinel (Ind.) is convinced. 


that “unemployment can be solved only by find- 
ing the bedrock on which permanent, useful jobs 
can be built.” 

“The Government to date,” says the Lincoln 
(Nebr.) Staie Journal (Rep.), “has spent billions 
in the effort to secure reemployment of idle 
millions and to keep alive the workless and help- 
less.” 

“The time is rapidly approaching when that 
burden will become too great and some check 
must be applied. 

“If reemployment is brought about the check 
will be automatic. If it is not, a check must be 
forced because of the inability of those who 
have work to carry the load.” 


WHAT ENGLAND DID 

The State Journal holds that the dole in Eng- 
land enabled the country to rebuild toward 
prosperity, that “there was no unrest and busi- 
ness was not burdened with an extravagant relief 
system.” 

“In making work for the unemployed,” thinks 
the St. Joseph (Mo.)’ News-Press (Ind.), “we 
have set in motion forces which may prove even 
more mischievous, in an economic sense, than 
free hand-outs to the jobles 

The Rockford Register-Republic (Rep.) states 
that “American business men want the chance to 
do the work the Government now is doing in 
industry, with the implied promise that much of 
the burden will be lifted from the Government.” 


“Recent months,” according to the Tampa 
(Fla.) Times (Ind.), “have made clear that the 
surest and safest way to bring the country back 
to permanently better conditions is to stimulate 
business so that unusual unemployment may be 
eliminated and confidence restored among busi- 
ness men.” + 


THEORY VS. PRACTICE 


“On the surface,” says the Charleston (S. C.) 
Evening Post (Dem.), “the theory of work relief 
appears to be preferable to the dole,” although 
that paper concedes that work relief “will tend 
to become permanent and thus retard industrial 
recovery.” 

“The proposal to substitute a dole for work 
relief in dealing with the unemployed,” advises 
the Akron Beacon Journal (Ind.) “is surely open 
to debate in the existing condition of business 
and employment. The billions involved in this 
andertaking could harly be put upon the State., 
distressed as all of them now are with their 
own debts and local problems. Sooner or later 
the cost would be thrown back in taxation upon 
the very industry which proposes such a course. 


“Nor is the defeatist spirit implied. by the duie 
system flattering to the American idea of prog- 
ress. It amounts to confession that industrial, 
opportunity and enterprise have reached the end 
of the road and that millions of workers must 
be permanently condemned to idleness and the 
charily rolls. We do not believe it.” 


OPPOSING THE DOLE 


“The dole is very hard to defend,” according 
to the Flint (Mich.) Journal (Ind.), “since it 
amounts to an outright gift except that it is 
under another name. In addition, it is very apt 
to lead to establishing relief on a basis of ‘right’ 
instead of need with the resultant deteriora- 
tion of character. 

“The chief point in its favor is its economy. 
work relief on governmentally sponsored proj- 
ects, on the other hand, means purchase of ma- 
terials, wages and administrative expense lead- 
ing to an enormously enlarged public debt. This, 
business is anxious to avoid.” 

“The trouble with the dole plan,” argues the 
Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), “is that, while un- 


Cartoonist Herblock in the Gary Post-Tribune 
The Latest Water Power Project 


On the Lighter Side 


Quips On the News of the Day as 
Various Editors See It 


Those Without Honor 
President Roosevelt prepares to take the prof- 
its out of war, but pending a war could he, 


maybe, do something about the war prophets? 


—Charlotte (N. C.) News. 


A A A 
Books Without End 

Probably that Illinois marathon-yawn victim 
had tried to read and digest one of the books 
explaining the New Deal.—San Antonio (Tez.) 
Evening News. 

A A A 
Is No Work Sport? 

If the child labor amendment should be 
adopted, probably the small boy could not carry 
water for the elephant without a special dispen- 
sation from Washington.—Miami Herald. 

Cash for Smartest . 

From President to FERA worker, one out of 
five of us is living off the Federal Government 
—which shows that some folks are just natu- 
rally smarter than others—Charlotte (N. C.) 
News. 

Worm’s-Eye View 

The President has put experts to work to elim- 

inate overlapping taxes. But he could get a really 


good view of the seamy side from the taxpay-' 


ers—Newport News-Times-Herald. 
S 
General Will, Be Heard 
With General Johnson going back to Wash- 
ington in an official capacity, the national cam- 
paign for reduction of noise is not likely to be 
successful in 1935.—South Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 
A A A 
Sweet Piece of Change 
What’s a billion dollars to this Administration, 
asks a captious critic in Philadelphia. Why, 
brother, it’s a habit-forming quantity. — Des 
Moines Tribune. 
A A A 
Value of the Dollar 
We don’t know what the dollar is worth now. 
All we know is that if we save a hundred pen- 
nies we can get four quarters with them.— 
Toledo Blade. 
Advice From the Farm 
The Banner township farmer says he has 
written a letter to Secretary Wallace suggesting 
that he arrange to have every third farm mort- 
gage plowed under.—Siour City (Ja.) Tribune. 
Work for the TVA 
Before the TVA can bring electricity to the 
farms as it plans, it may have to do something 
about all those lightning rods intended to keep 
it away.—Saginaw (Mich.) Daily News. 
A A A 
The Coming Congress 
Mr. Farley says the coming Congress will be 


_strongly nonpartisan. He probably means there 


won’t be enough anti-Administration members 


to count.—Marshalltown (Ia.) Times-Republican.* 


Business as Usual 
You can’t say the United States did not try to 
remain neutral at the beginning of the World 
War. It sold good bullets to both sides.—Pontiac 


_ (Mich.) Daily Press. 


These the “Forgotten Men”? 
The Government has been paying farmers for 
not raising hogs, and paving unemployed work- 
ers for not working, but it doesn’t seem inclined 
to pay dividends to th setockholders for shut- 
ting down a factory.—Dorchester (Mass.) Eve- 
ning Gazette. 
AAA 
Taxes Never End 
The Government, a dispatch says, will in- 
vestigate all taxing systems. Nobody needs to 
think that means that it is going to quit using 
them all—Yakima (Wash.) Republic. 


doubtedly cheaper in terms of dollars, it would 
entail a grave human cost. 

‘Roughly speaking, people on direct relief 
fall into two classes; those who have habitually 
shunned work in the past and are now more than 
satisfied with living at the public expense; and 
those who have been industrious citizens in the 
past or who have been trainel to fill good jobs 
and are now discontented in idleness.” 


Comment Adverse 
To Interest Ruling 


MOST PAPERS HOLD FIXING OF 
MAXIMUM FOR BANKS IS 
USURPATION OF POWER 


Critics of the Administration's financial 
policies, led by Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, attack the action of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation in ordering a max- 
imum interest rate of 214 per cent on time 
and savings deposits. 

A reduction from 3 per cent for some 
banks is involved, and the decree affects, 
in addition to members of the Federal Re- 
serve, non-member banks which share in 
the insurance guarantee. 

Senator Glass charged that the execu- 
tive action was one usurping powers of 
Congress, and this position is upheld by 
60 per cent of the press, while 40 per cent 
uphold the Administration. 


EDUCED MAXIMUM INTEREST RATE on 
time and savings deposits is attacked by 
Senator Glass on the ground that the Federal 
banking officials have usurped the powers of 
Congress in issuing the order. 
It is also held by critics that uniformity of 
time-deposit rates is contrary to practice. 
The move of the Federal Reserve Board is 
described by the Chattanooga Times (Dem.) as 
“another experiment in Federal management of 


currency and credit. 


That paper points out that “interest on time 
and savings deposits in Tennessee will be less 
than the taxes in most places, if not in all of 
them.” It suggests that “most of these accounts 
in the State will, instead of paying a return, 
become an expense, unless taxes are evaded 
by one of the several methods known to the 
initiated.” 


A POWERFUL CRITIC. 


Commenting on the position taken by Senator 
Glass, the Chattanooga paper states: 

“The Virginian rarely stages roaring, moving 
spectacles. Out of a clear sky he pounces upon 
an individual, a group, a policy or an act, start- 
ling the public and at least making those who 
have felt the sting of his words wish that he 
wouldn’t do it again. 

“Sometimes he literally flays his man and 
makes him take to cover, and, generally speak- 
ing, the act or policy which the fiery Virginian 
tears into, never seems to be quite its old self 
9 

“Look out for Glass in the coming months. 
‘Across the future of the New Deal,’ writes 


Let's See 


Cartoonist Munn from Oswego (N. 7 Palladium Times. 


Getting Into the Big Numbers 


Beverly Smith in the American Magazine, ‘falls 
the large, menacing shadow of a small, frail old 
gentleman from Virginia, Carter Glass.’ 

“The Senator not only knows where he is going 
and is on his way; he is ‘Shatterproof Glass.’ ” 


BUSINESS STIMULANT | 
- With indorsement of the Virginia Senator, 


the Providence Journal (Ind.) quotes the Gov- 
ernment’s statement that the order was issued 
“in the hope that business would be stimulated.” 
The Journal points to the fact that “in the ma- 
jority of cases throughout the country, the banks 
had already voluntarily established a 214 per 
cent rate.” 

That paper adds that “it would seem that the 
experience of the past few years would already 
have convinced the Administration of the in- 
adequacy of such a method for putting bank re- 
serves to work.” 

The Journal concludes: 

“In reply to Senator Glass’s charge that the 
order of the Reserve Board amounts to usurpa- 
tion of the power of Congress, Mr. Eccles merely 
replies that the action which his board took on 
its own account is legal. 

“Whether it is legal or illegal, the fact remains 
that the board is repeating a recent similar order 
of uniformity of time deposit rates despite the 
invariable practice of maintaining varying rates 
of interest in different sections of the country 
prior to the Roosevelt Administration. 

“In short, the Reserve Board is pitting a 
doubtful theory of uniform rates against a prac- 
tice of many years’ standing that has apparently 
worked well. In such circumstances, Senator 
Glass is thoroughly justified in criticizing the new 
policy, irrespective of whether the power of Con- 
gress has been usurped or whether the action is 
legal.” 
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Editor : 

s Foresee : 

Business Gains : 

MAJORITY REGARD IMPROVE. = 

MENT ALREADY UNDER WAY = 

AND LIKELY TO CONTINUE = 

Business gains, with prospects of con- = 

tinued improvement, are recorded by 55 = 

per cent of a substantial number of pa- = 

pers which have commented, while 45 per = 

cent of the press present factors in busi- = 

ness which merely promise to produce = 

gains in the volume of commercial trans- = 

actions. 

No editorial observers fail to show that = 

there is cause fcr optimism. = 

Among the reasons for predicting a = 

return to better business are the volume = 

of Christmas trade, gains in single in- = 

dustries, reduction in the number of fail- = 

wateaiiie: ures, better farm incomes, larger divi- = 

Cartoonist Fisher in the Portland, Oregon, Daily Journal dends declared by corporations, and = 
Which Door? larger bank clearings. = 

DITORIAL statements that business has im- {= 

proved in the United States are based partly = 

: on reports, officially made, covering the business {2 

M ° ° { P situation, principally the statistics provided by = 
aj ority O ress the National Retail Dry Goods Association. = 

“When people are buying the so-called luxury {= 

For Trade Treaties products in increasing volume,” according to the = 
Newark Evening News (Ind.), “ it may — be = 

assumed that business is better.” = 

RECIPROCAL AGREEMENTS ARE That paper emphasizes as “two important in- {= 
VIEWED BY TWO-THIRDS OF PA- dices of improvement, steel and power produc- (= 
PERS AS HELPFUL FACTOR tion,” and adds that “steel’s operations are at {= 

the highest point since last June, but most = 

Records of increased foreign trade of significant is the fact that power output has = 

the United States are leading to a spirited reached the highest point since Dec. 20, 1930.” = 
debate in the press as to the need of , = 
facilitating shipments here of goods from a 35 STATES = 
foreign countries. On the need of a more e Chester (Pa.) Times (Ind.) finds evidence {= 

: : of definite gains in the fact that “business shows = 
liberal policy toward such shipments, the a sang = 

d gns of revival in 35 of the 48 States.” = 
press is divided in these proportions: comme =} 

In favor of reciprocal trade agreements, — 

66 per cent; against that policy, 34 per urnal (Ind.), “in the showing that 43 
‘nick in each of the 11 months of 1934 failures have = 
been less than in either 1933 or 1932. = 

POWER conferred on the President, enabling “But not alone in the number of failures is = 
him to make agreements with other countries improvement shown, but also in the liabilities, ‘= 

for the removal of trade barriers, receives spe- For the 11 months’ period in 1934 the total lia- = 
cial attention, in view of the widespread debate bilities of insolvent concerns were $244,337,566, = 
over the need of goods coming into the United compared with $475,630,000 in 1933, a decrease of = 
States, which*may be received in payment for the 48.7 per cent. Of these the November liabilities = 
substantial exports of this country. In 1934 amounted to $18,350,000, compared with = 
“There was a 30 per cent increase in the value $25,350,000 a year ago.” = 

of our total foreign trade,” according to the Wall Basing its estimate on increased Christmas = 
Street Journal, “in the first nine months of 1934 _— trade, the Winston-Salem Journal (Dem.) de- = 
compared with the corresponding period of 1933, = 
according to a compilation by the foreign com- E = 
merce department of the Chamber of Commerce = 

: of the United States. = 
fase “Cheering as this is, our foreign trade has a = 
ab long distance yet to go before it approximates a = 
eG. level that can be considered satisfactory, inas- = 
much as it is still 32 per cent less than the av- = 
poe erage of the corresponding period of the five’ = 
Vea. 4 years 1929 to 1933. = 
EXPORTS UP MOST = 
“The greatest gain is in the value of exports = 

of merchandise, these being 41.3 per cent greater = 
than in the nine months of 1933, while imports = 
gained but 17.8 per cent. Both price and volume = 
of exports show increases over last year, but the = 
increase in value of imports was due entirely = 
to higher prices, as there was no material change = 

in the volume.” 
“The negative results thus far obtained from = 
our efforts to conciliate the world,” according to = 
the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune (Ind.), “serve to = 
indicate that the sooner we decide to make per- s 
manent the emergency policies we are pursuing = 
‘the better off we shall be. = 
DOMESTIC POSSIBILITIES = 
“Advocates of nationalism say, and wiih sound = 
‘reason, that we can make no mistake in culti- = 
vating the domestic market to the limit of its 3 
possibilities; that if foreign demand develops Cartoonist Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer = 
_ - _ produce to meet it. That is com- “What Rules Are We Fighting thn der, = 
A new factor which is viewed as favorable to Mr. Referee?” Zz 
American foreign trade is brought out by the = 
Dayton (O.) Herald (Ind.) in a report from an Clares that “the people of the country are ‘bet- {3 
American commercial attache covering the de- ter off’ financially than they have been at = 


velopments with Canada 

The Herald recalls that the British Imperial 
preference agreement was made a few years ago, 
but failed to check the growth of trade between 
Canada and the United States. From this situa- 
tion the Dayton paper argues: 

“The Ottawa agreement had as its purpose the 
establishment of closer trade relations among 
all territories under British sovereignty. Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and other parts of the 
British commonwealth were to give preference 
to products made in England, which in turn was 
to throw as much of its trade as possible to those 
dominions and possessions. 


CANADIAN TRADE 

“One important and deliberately conceived 
purpose of the Ottawa compact was to attempt 
to transfer Canada from the American to the 
British economic realm. Patriotism was the basic 
argument for this change. 

“The extent to which it has failed to achieve 
that purpose is not surprising in view of the 
fact that Canada is traditionally our best cus- 
tomer and the United States in turn has been, 
normally, the best market for Canadian products. 

“But the maintenance of that trade relation- 
ship may require something more than tradition 
and geographical advantage. It may require real 
reciprocity, and the establishment of such a 
policy, in view of the Ottawa compact, seems to 
depend upon foresight and initiative by the 
United States.” 


Christmas time in the last two or three years.” 


AID FROM THE FARMERS 

The contribution of the farms to future pros- 
perity also impresses the Muncie (Ind.) Evening 
Press (Ind.), which adds as to the possibilities in 
benefits to the country: 

“Most economists lean to the opiniou that the 
rise in the farmer’s income will, in the near fu- 
ture, result in a heavy demand for manufactured 
goods. 

“So far, the additional cash the farmer has 
taken in has largely gone to meeting old debts, 
leaving him little with which to buy the com- 
modities that keep factory wheels turning. 

“Once he gets a surplus, however, he will be- 
gin to spend in the open market--and when that 
happens better times will reach the industrial 
communities, employment will grow, pay rolls 
will mount, and long-starved investors will have 
a chance to see what dividend checks look like 
once more.” 

“Taking the ean at large.’ says the Syra- 
cuse Herald (Ind.), “The Retail Dzy Goods As- 
sociation records a gain of sales, in its extensive 
business sphere, to be 16 per cent over a year 
ago. 

“New York City, now vexed by a 2 Her cent 
sales tax in its incipient and complex stages, 
shows a gain of 11 per cent. While it is 5 per 
cent below the average increase, the total vol- 
ume of the gain over last year must be enor- 
mous.” 
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The United States News 


Woman’s Stake 
In the Plans for 


Social Security 


Some Special Needs of Our 
Feminine Wage Earners 
As Seen by Director of 
The Women’s Bureau 


By MISS MARY ANDERSON 


Director, Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment: of Labor 


For this new year economic se- 

curity is being sounded as the 
keynote to the wage earner’s wel- 
fare. In such a movement special 
attention must be given to certain 
problems peculiar to employed 
women, not only to protect their in- 
terests but to promote the progress 
of the whole country. 

So dovetailed are the conditions 
affecting the different classes of 
Wage earners as well as the various 
groups in our society, that benefits 
or hardships to one have corre- 
sponding effect on the others. 


GAINS OF PAST YEAR 


Considerable gain in hour and. 
wage standards for women has 
marked the past year. This means a 
general advance for the Nation and 
leads us to hope that the coming 
year will go farther in putting 


women workers, along with men, 


on a better and sounder basis. 

The security program now being 
urged for safeguarding wage earn- 
ers against the hazards of unem- 
ployment, sickness, and old age is 
an encouraging and essential step. 
This may prove an even greater 
boon to women than men, since 
women have been the more ex- 
ploited and lower-paid group, and 
thus less able to build up reserves 
against adverse circumstances over 
which they have no control. 

However, we must take care to 
avoid certain pitfalls for women in 
a legislative program aiming at eco- 
nomic security for workers. 


TWO SAFEGUARDS ASKED 

For example, any unemployment- 
insurance law should take into con- 
sideration certain facts as to the 
position of wage-earning women to- 
day. Such legislation, in specifying 
that the amount of insurance. al- 
lowed an unemployed worker be a 
definite percentage of the wage, 
should fix a minimum below which 


A PLEA FOR WOMEN | 


Director of Women's Bureau, Miss 

Mary Anderson, Discusses Needed 

Safeguards for Feminine Wage 
Earners. 


such amount of insurance could not 
fall. 

This would safeguard the lowest- 
paid employes, of whom women 
form such a large proportion. An 
unemployed woman should not be 
expected to subsist on less than a 
man in similar predicament. 

Then unemployment insurance 
legisiation should protect the inter- 
ests of part-time employes, of whom 
women constitute such a large per- 
centage, due to the many women 
employed on a part-time basis in 
stores and in the service industries. 
The same safeguards should apply 
under workmen’s compensation 
laws, which in many instances are 
now defective in this respect. 


EQUAL WORK; EQUAL PAY 


In general, the inadequate wages 
still paid to thousands of women are 
a serious hindrance to their eco- 
nomic security. Though NRA codes 
have increased the wages of many 
women, particularly those. in the 
lowest paid groups, nevertheless 

some of the codes have set too low 
minimum rates, and about a fourth 
are perpetuating the double wage 
standard by permitting a lower 
minimum for women than men. 

Any program for economic se- 
curity must be built on the basic 
principles of fair wages for fair 


work. 


To underpin the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) ; 


satisfactory | 
standards set up by the NRA and to | 


For U. wat. Office 


Editor’s are se- 
lected on the basis of maximum 


interest to readers. Excerpts 
only can be published because of 
limited space. Communications 
not intended for publication 
should be so marked. 


Road to Solvency? 
Sir: 

We do not want bankruptcy. We 
want solvency by the way of laws 
which grant normal valuations and 
the demand for one hundred billion 
3 per cent Treasury note currency, 
secured by  self-liquidating first 
mortgages and confined to city and 
farm home investments and for 
food reserves and self-liquidating 
public improvements and emergency 
enterprises. 

To be retired or reloaned when 
paid and our Government to get the 
interest to balance the budget and 
eliminate taxes and tariff and in- 
ternal revenue and to be cleared 
through the regular county officials 
to save expense of operation. 

Then money would pay the taxes 
instead of the necessities of life. ~ 

Congress should amend the patent 
laws at once to exempt a patent 
from the debts of its inventor, but 
not exempt profits from such patent. 
This would protect the creditor and 
at the same time save the earning 
power of the investor for his en- 
couragement and for continued de- 
velopment and progress. 


E. KURTZ. 
Sac City, Iowa. 
Townsend Bill 
Sir: 

In your issue of Dec. 17 Wesley 
Styles, of Minneapolis, says that the 
minute the Townsend bill becomes 
a law the Government would as- 
sume an indebtedness of over 253 
billion dollars. 


The Townsend plan would only 


¢reate indebtedness by the month 
services and equal pay for cqual | 


and 


first month's installment. 
If the law was not working satis- 


| 


same would be paid by the | 
' month, therefore there would be no | there is neither a dearth of medical 
indebtedness created other than the | care nor a 


| 


factorily, 


Congress, 
every year, could repeal or remodel. 

The Townsend plan calls for the 
payment of $200 per month to all 
citizens over 60 years of age on con- 
dition that they retire from active 
work (nothing compulsory about it) 
and spend within the United States 
the entire amount of the pension 
every 30 days. 

There are ten million five hun- 
dred thousand people in the United 
States over 60, of whom only about 
eight million would apply for the 
pension, the others having jobs that 
were paying more than the pension 
or rich people who would not apply. 

The Government would first start 
this pension off with one billion, 
six hundred million dollars the first 
month, and the people of the United 
States would send this amount back 
to the United States Treasury every 
30 days by a special sales tax. It is 
estimated 5 per cent sales tax will 
be ample. 


I do not see how any intelligent 
individual can figure out that this 
would cause the Government to as- 
sume an indebtedness of 253 billion 
dollars, as stated by Mr. Styles, 
when an indebtedness of only one 
billion six hundred million had been 
created. 

W. B. FISHER. 
Andrews, es Co., N. C. 


* * 
Cost of Medical Care 
Sir: 

The United States News should be 
more aware of the situation con- 
cerning the cost of medical care in 
this country. It is very evident from 
the many one-sided illusions in your 
paper that you are not fully cogni- 
zant of many important matters. 

Are you aware of the fact that 
there was a Minority Report pub- 
lished by the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care, but not propa- 
gandized as was the majority re- 
port? 

Are you aware of the fact that 


maldistribution of medi- 
cal care in this country, with but a 
few smaller communities excepted, 


which meets 


and that these could be cared for 
without overhauling entire 
country? 


Are you aware that whatever 
dearth or lack does exist is inherent 
in the lack of money the average 
employe has at his disposal for liv- 
ing expenses? In other words, give 
the people a living wage and they 
will be able to take care of prac- 
tically every exigency which may 
come into their medical lives. 

Are you aware that in all the 
European countries that have been 
subjected to paternalism in medi- 
cine that there is not a single one 
in which the public either desired 
this type of socialism or which is 
now not desirous of ridding itself of 
such a vile burden? 


Have you heard Bernard M. Ba- 


-ruch’s definition of paternalism? 


“Socialism is not the distribution of 
wealth; it is the distribution of 
poverty.” 

The very recent reports of the in- 
come taxes as paid during this past 
year clearly indicate that the pres- 
ent efforts at socialism have made 
the rich richer, and the poor poorer. 


Are you aware of the fact that in 
your desire to “promote the general 
welfare” you are extremely incon- 
sistent? First, in your anxiety about 
the continued existence of the “For- 
gotten Man,” and then in your de- 
sire to “liquidate” the most vitally 
important group of “forgotten men” 
in this or any other country—the 


- members of the medical profession, 


the physicians. . . 
' Are you aware that Edward A. 
Filene and others who cling to fan- 
‘tastic perversions of philanthropy, 
are convinced that the ideas as ex- 
pressed in the co-called Los Angeles 
plan are practical, not because of 
any practical application over an ex- 
tended period of time has been 
carried out, but because it is their 
personal desire and to their per- 
sonal profit to be so convinced? 
Those who may write to President 
Roosevelt or Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, indicating approval of such 
dangerous methods to promote mass 


health, will undoubtedly be those 
who know no more about the matter 
than does Mr. Filene, or who know 
it in as doubtful and distorted a 
manner as he does, or who feel that 
they have something personal to 
gain thereby; but certainly not be- 
cause they have a sincere, whole- 
hearted interest in the welfare of 
their fellow men. 
NORMAN N. SMITH 
New Haven, Conn. 


Fears Worse to Come 
Sir: 

Your editorial, “The Code of 
Codes” in the Dec. 24 issue is, in my 
opinion, one of the best and truest 
things you have ever written. It 
could also be very properly entitled 
“Why We Are Where We Are.” 

I wonder if you feel as I do that 
the Americar people have not even 
yet had enough of a drubbing to 
wake them up and that the chance 
of chaotic conditions a year hence, 
if not before, are greater than most 
people seem to realize. 

FRANKLIN FARREL, JR. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Utility Investors 
‘Sir: 

In your writings have you ever 
thought of discussing this very im- 
portant question: If there are ten 
millions of people in this country 
who have invested in utility stocks 
and are compelled to sit still and see 
their own government deliberately 
destroy the value of their invest- 
ment, can you reasonably expect 
those ten millions to remain good, 
loyal citizens? 


Ten millions of people and thei 
dependents are a sizeable bunch of 
people to be embittered against 
their own government. Think it over 

Crittenden, Ky. J. M. CoLiins. 


Long-term Loans Preferred 
Sir: 

The flood of Better Housing Pro- 
gram propaganda released by the 
Federal Housing Administration two 
or three months ago had one great 
message for the American people. 
That was: 


“Go to your bank and obtain a 
low-cost loan for improving your 
property; go to your bank for all 
necessary information about the 
Better Housing Program.” * * * 

Two-thirds of the home financing 
in this country for the past hun- | 
dred years has been done by the 
building and loan associations. The 
banks, for their own reasons, had 
scarcely done any of this financing. 

During September and October, 


when the country was smothered 
under a deluge of Better Housing 
Program ballyhoo, (banks, banks, 
banks) there were unstampeded 
home owners who went to their 
local building and loan associations 
and borrowed a total of $41,370,000 
for modernization, repairs and new 
home construction. 

In the same two months, only 
twenty million dollars of the of- 
ficial modernization credits were 
advanced by banks under the rela- 
tively short-term loan plan of the 
FHA. 


It has been admitted by the FHA 
that many property owners prefer 
to use long-term amortized loans 
with pay-off periods ranging from 
eight to fifteen years.* * * 

Home financing institutions are 
mutual-benefit associations for the 
most part, and normally favor the 
leftish tendencies of the New Deal. 

Consequently, it distressed and 
shocked many of the ten million 
members of these mutual associa- 
tions when the Federal Govern- 
ment momentarily forgot about the 
FHLB system serving this field, and 
established the FHA with an ap- 
parent intention of wrecking the 
eight billion dollar business of home 
financing which FHLB already had 
re-established. 

What: did happen was that the 
whole FHA program quickly was dis- 
credited, and’ the people reverted to 
somebody they had some confidence 
in, which happened to be the long- 
established home financing institu- 
tions chartered by the FHLB 
system. * * * 

HENRY W. HovuGuH. 

Denver,’ Colo. 

x * * 
Make All Tax-conscious 

An idea for a more practical plan 
of taxation has been recurring to 
me. 

The plan is to place taxation di- 
rectly upon the individual with the 
exception of the necessary protec- 
tive tariffs, certain licenses for reg- 
ulatory measures and foreign capi- 


tal. 


This would be done by taking an 
annual financial census. Every 
person who possessed wealth in any 
form of commercial value would be 
taxed in proportion to the amount 
of money needed to finance the 
Government. * * * 

Not least benefit would be that 
each taxpayer. would have full 
knowledge of the expense of the 
Government to himself, and, conse- 
quently, would take a more active 
interest in Government. 


GEORGE W. ROFF, 
Pampa, Texas. 


Did you ever notice..in a roomful of people .. the 
difference between one cigarette and and 
wonder why Chesterfields have such a pleasing aroma 


© 1935, Liccerr & Tosacco Co, 


Many things have to do with the aroma 


grown tobaccos . . 
filled with Southern Sunshine, 
| sweet and ripe. 


of a cigarette... the kind of tobaccos they 
are made of ... the way the tobaccos are 
blended... the quality of the cigarette paper. 


T takes good things to make 


good things. 


Someone said that to get the 


right aroma in a cigarette, you 
must have the right quantity 
of Turkish tobacco—and that’s 
right. 


But it is also true that you get 


When these tobaccos are 
all blended and cross-blended 
the Chesterfield way, balanced 
one against the other, you get 
a flavor and fragrance that’s 
different from other cigarettes. 


_a pleasing aroma from the home- 
tobaccos 
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WHAT Becomes of the Unemployables? 
* * * 


Uncle Sam Pays Three-Fourths of the Re- 


lief Bill. 


* * 


Is the Child Labor Amendment Dead? 


The Future Holds Even More 
Weddings. 


* * * 


There Are 39 Types of Dangerous Acci- 


dents. 
* * 


Washington Frowns On Lottery Candy. 
*x* * * 


It's Open Season for Duck Stamps. 
* * 


WHo will take care of the four million “unem- 
ployables” when they are dropped from the 
Federal relief rolls after February 1? And who 


furnishes most of the funds for emergency relief? 


These are two of the questions that lately 
have concerned Washington officials, in a varied 


list including the matter of war veterans on 
farmsteads and of married men as workers in the 
CCC camps which till now have taken chiefly 
youths. Still other matters range from the child 
labor amendment to school lunches, lottery 
candy, and the latest postage stamp. 

The “unemployables”’—those chronically de- 
pendent, whether through old age or physical or 
mental handicap—make up about 20 per cent of 
a relief roll that numbers nineteen million per- 


sons. After February 1 they must be cared for by 


State, county, or local agencies as they were 
prior to 1929, though the aged—Administrator 
Harry Hopkins of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration believes—should be on old-age 
pensions. 


FIELD FOR STATES ONLY 


For a long time, Administrator Hopkins says, 
the FERA has been declaring that States must 


not use Federal funds for the unemployables. 
The FERA, he added emphatically, could not and 
would not try to provide for this class. 

As for the relief money on which unemploy- 


Underwood. & Underwood. 
HEAD NURSE 
On New Year’s Day, Miss Myn M. Hoffman, 
becomes Superintendent of the Navy Nurse 
Corps, a job held by her predecessor 12 years. 


ables as well as employables are living, the latest 
figures of the FERA show that the Federal Gov- 
ernment today contributes almost three-fourths. 
In other words, the State and local governments 
contribute only about one-fourth. 

This percentage holds true, even though at his 
press conference last week Mr. Hopkins—speak- 
ing in dollars, not percentages—announced a 
State and community donation greater for the 
first ten months of 1934 than for the same 
months of 1933. It amounted to well over $323,- 
000,000 and, hailed by the Administrator as “un- 
doubtedly the largest contribution ever made by 
State and local governments for the relief of the 
unemployed,” was attributed by him to increased 
cooperation due to the insistence of the FERA 
and the “discretionary powers” vested in it by 
Congress. 


CAUSES OF SHIFT 


Among the causes for the growing proportion 
of the Federal contribution for relief purposes 
the FERA cites the difficulties experienced by 
State and communities in making appropria- 
tions, the unwillingness of some Governors to 
call special legislative sessions, political opposi- 
tion to legislation, and the transfer to direct re- 
lief or to the FERA work program of people 
formerly employed by the Civil Works Admin- 
istration. 

It was after the close of the CWA in March 
that the percentage of relief borne by the Fed- 
eral Government began steadily to swell. 

Emphasizing the FERA policy of requiring 
State and municipality to pay its full share, Mr. 
Hopkins admits, however, that there is no State 
which under present conditions can carry its 
load without Federal help. 

Eighteen States, the FERA figures show, are 
obtaining more than 90 per cent of their relief 
funds from Washington. The largest percent- 
age of direct Federal relief is in the South and 
in some of the Western States. 


Farms for Veterans 


Plan to place disabled service men 
on subsistence homesteads 


MEANWHILE, there was the old wartime song, 
thumped out on many a piano behind the 


front: “How You Gonna Keep ’Em Down on the 
Farm, After They’ve Seen Paree?” 


Golden 


From the Preamble to the Constitution 


| 
| 


| News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
| Health-What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 


that many a veteran with a pension prefers the 
farm to Paree or any other city, especially these 
times, and FERA officials together with the 
Veterans’ Administration are working out a sub- 
sistence homestead plan especially for World War 
soldiers who are on disability allowance. 

In the opinion of General Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and proposer of 
the plan, the World War veteran with a dis- 
ability pension that averages about $42 a month 
is the ideal candidate for a rural industrial proj- 
ect of the kind already established by FERA. 

With his pension and the food raised on three 
to five acres, it is expected the veteran could 
live far more comfortably than on his allowance 
alone. He might also find part-time employ- 
ment on industrial projects. 


JOBLESS MARRIED MEN 

The married man out of work has, on the 
other hand, been the particular consideration 
of a group in Congress of whom Senator James 
P. Pope (Dem.), of Idaho, is one. While work 
for youths was originally the chief aim of the 
Civilian Conservation Camps, Senator Pope has 
suggested to FERA that married men be em- 
ployed in them also. He considers the fores: 
work of CCC more profitable than much of the 
work relief projects. 

Incidentally, in its 688 survey projects the 
FERA -has not only developed work for ‘he 
“white-collar” unemployed but likewise supplied 
needed information to Many State and city 
offices. 

The surveys, dealing with social, economic, and 
governmental questions, take in traffic studies, 
health and sanitation problems, education, hous- 
ing, mortgages, and an astonishing variety of 
other subjects. The employes making the sur- 
veys are engineers, architects, salesmen, stenog- 
raphers, business managers, and clerks. 

Special types of projects have been started ior 
musicians and actors; for example, an orchestra 
of the formerly unemployed in North Carolina 
with concert tours and weekly wages of from 
$15 to $18.50; and stock companies of actors in 
New York and other States with tours to many 
towns and to CCC camps. 


Child Labor Abolition 


Conflicting views on status of pro- 
posed amendment of 1924 


HILE the welfare of the unemployed is up- 
permost in many minds, organized labor is 
interested in the employed who, it believes, ought 
not to be at work. Organized labor intends to con- 
centrate on those States that have not yet rati- 
fied the Child Labor Amendment. 

In a recent message to officers of the 28 State 
Federations of Labor, William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, pointed 
out that children in industry are barred by 
“practically every industrial code of fair prac- 
tice” originated under the NRA. 

The only way to make the abolition of child 
labor permanent, he said, was by an amendment 
to the Constitution, adding that this amendment 
must come through organized labor. 

“Let us win-this great victory this Winter,” he 
urged, “in behalf of human welfare, child life, 
and the resultant moral advancement of the 
national life.” 

On the other hand, a special committee of tne 
American Bar Association, opposing the ratifica- 
tion, holds that a law first proposed to the States 
by Congress in 1924 needs to be redrafted. 

The committee holds further that more than 
“a reasonable time” has elapsed since the first 
appearance of the suggested legislation, and 
raises the question whether today the amend- 
ment can still be considered as “pending.” 

It is the opinion of the American Bar Associa- 
tion which appointed the committee to try vo 
defeat the amendment, that “this matter is pe- 
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—Wide World. 
“FARMS FOR SOLDIERS” 
General Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, advocates placement of desti- 
tute war veterans on small plots of land. 


euliarlv the business of the States * * * and that 
a State’s solution of its problems which will take 
into consideration local conditions” will be more 
satisfactory than a uniform plan imposed by a 
central bureau. 

The majority of States, President Scott M. Lof- 


, tin of the Association said in a foreword to the 
“have already’ 


recent report of the committee, 
dealt efficiently with the problem,” while ihe 
others with a few exceptions “have made ad- 
vances in the right direction.” 

Though the Association opposes the present 
amendment, “it is in no sense opposed to effect- 
ively protecting and regulating the employment 
of children.” 


Free School Lunches 


Undernourished children not solely 
problem of depression 


NOR have the school children been without 

their champions. More than 290,000 pupils 
throughout the country have received free school 
lunches the past year, Wholesome lunches, all in- 
cluding milk. 

In the schools of 48 States and the District of 
Columbia more than 7 per cent of the pupils 
were given this good food, often the one ade- 
quate meal of the day for the young recipient. 

The money for the meals came in various ways, 
as a check up by the United States Department 
of Education and the FRERA reveals. In some 
schools the free lunch for children whose par- 
ents cannot afford to pay has been a custom for 
more than a decade. Other schools faced tie 
present emergency by using miscellaneous school 
funds. 

But the Civil Works Administration employes 
were a tower of strength in the past school year, 
sometimes replacing private agencies and la- 
mented after CWA wound up last Spring because 
of an immediate decline in the number of free 
lunches available. 

It is not, the check up proved, the depression 
which is entirely responsible for the need of free 
lunches in the schools. 
portion of school children have always needed 


free and sensible food to bring their diet up to 


satisfactory standards. 
This need is greatest in the South, where cer- 
tain schools in North Caro- 


It appears 


Nearly a Nation's called or $317, 147, 560, by | Federal in third quarter of 1934. 


. cessfully used on more than 300 school children.. | 


A remarkably large pro- 


lina and South Carolina last year gave lunches 
to one out of every four of the pupils. 


LOTTERY CANDY UNDER SHADOW 

But—when it comes to candy, the Federal 
Trade Commission is gazing upon the school child 
with a thoughtful eye. Not that candy doesn’t 
contain nourishment; it’s the ethical rather than 
the nutritive standard in which the Commission 
is interested, and lottery candy represents at the 
moment the fly in the ointment or the stick in 
the all-day sucker. 

To promote sales, various penny candy dealers 
with huge sums of money involved, have dis- 
tributed lottery or “draw-packages”; 
the packages have bean sold to children, the as- 
sortments appearing on the counters not only of 
stores in school districts but of some school cafe- 
terias. 

The Federal Trade Commission explains that 
the lottery feature violates both the candy manu- 
facturer’s code of fair competition and orders cf 
the Commission as well as of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The Commission does more, however, than ex- 
plain. With five complaints against lottery 
candy last week, it brought well toward a hun- 
dred the number of cases to be prosecuted since 
a decision of the Supreme Court last year sus- 
tained the Commission in its order requiring 
one candy dealer to stop practically the same 
kind of sales promotion. 

In that decision the Court recognized the vast 
extent of the penny candy trade and the great 
number of dealers who sell candy assortments to 
school children. 

“A practice so widespread and so far reaching 
in its consequences,” the Court stated at the time, 
“is of public concern.” 


Weapons of Health 


Science discovers two successful 
vaccines for infantile paralysis. 


CIENCE has gone to the spinal cord of the 
monkey in its quest for a solution to the end 
of the dreaded disease—infantile paralysis. 

Last week at a meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science two re- 
search specialists came armed with case histories 
and samples of their invisible “soldiers” which 
repel the deadly invaders of the human body. 


From Dr. Maurice Brodie, New York University, 
Bellevue Hospital, and the New York City De- 
partment of Health, attending scientists heard 
that a vaccine of his own creation has been suc- 


And this, he explained, in an area that was a 
natural breeding spot for epidemics of infantile 
paralysis. 

His vaccine manufactured in a slightly differ- 
ent manner than that of Dr. Brodie; Dr. John A. 
Kolmer, Professor of Medicine at Temple Uni- 
versity and director of research at the Institute 
of Cutaneous Medicine, Philadelphia, told the as- 
sociation that his vaccine had already been suc- 
cessfully tried on 25 school children. 

Their accounts were not without the dramatic 
sparkle that daily plays its part in the scientists’ 
laboratories, yet seldom reaches the ears of the 
general public. Both physicians, it seems, tried 
the vaccines on themselves and a selected group 
of volunteers before they dared carry their work 
to the school children. 


The success of both vaccines lies in the invisi- 
ble “soldiers” scientifically known as anti-bodies, 
which when sent into the blood stream destroy 
the invading infantile paralysis enemies, and 
gives to the human body immunity against the 
disease. 

Although scientists believe that the new vac- 
cines constitute the most encouraging progress 
so far in the battle Be sand the disease, it was 
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many of. 


stated that many more persons would have to 
undergo the vaccination before it left its success- 
ful test stage for a universal protective method 
against infantile paralysis. 


TYPES OF ACCIDENTS 


But accidents, Illinois State Department of 
Public Health has just made clear are a very 
serious consideration. 

Their statisticians recognize 39 types of acci- 
dents which may cause death. A tragically 
curious fact is that in 1934 many more citizens 
of Illinois died from errors of individual judg- 
ment and carelessness, and fewer under circum- 
stances that could be avoided by automatic safety 
devices with little reliance upon human intelli- 
gence. 

Are modern Americans in the daily rush in- 
clined to entrust their lives more to mechanics 
and less quickness of thought? 

During the past year the deaths from ten types 
of accident have risen 50 per cent through Illi- 
nois, though from the other 29 they have de- 
creased. 

More people die as a result of motor vehicle 
mishaps, falling, burning buildings, travel by 
water, suffocation, bad food, attacks by venomous 
animals and severities of the weather, especially 
excessive heat. 

Deaths from motor accidents were notably 
higher than for the year previous, and the entire 
number of accidental deaths in Illinois the first 
ten months of 1934—they reached the alarming 
number of 5,816—was approximately one-fourth 
greater than for the first ten months of 19@6. 


A New Duck Stamp 


Second design for hunters’ licenses 
by eminent etcher of waterfowl 


F YOU WANT to shoot a duck, by the way, you 
have to buy a stamp. One of the new duck 
stamps, designed by Artist Frank W. Benson for 
affixing to the hunting license of any duck 
hunter over 16 years of age. Or for that matter 
any hunter of wild geese or brant. 

The stamp costs one dollar, of which 90 cents 
goes toward acquiring refuge areas for water- 
fowl under the wing of the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey, and 10 cents toward ad- 
ministering the Act of Congress which requires 
the hunter to possess the stamp. 

It is a beautiful work of art, this second 
migratory-bird hunting stamp, likely to appeal 
to collectors as well as to hunters and bird con- 

servationisis. 

Mr. Benson, who has been called the dean of 
American duck etchers, shows three canvasbacks 


& 
BENEDICTS IN CAMPS 
Married men, with families to support, says 
Senator James Pope, of Idaho, should be per- 
mitted to enroll in the C. C. C. 


in their first sweep through the air from a placid 
surface interspersed with water plants. 

J. N. “Ding” Darling, the cartoonist, now chief 
of the Biological Survey Bureau, designed the 
first stamp of the sort. It is expected that 


future stamps will also be the work of prominent 
artists. 


Golden Weddings 


Prospects of young couple celebrat- 
ing fiftieth anniversary 


UT the official mind has not cast its thought 
around children to the exclusion of their 
elders. The Minnesota State Medical Association 
has figured out that the average citizen’s chances 
of celebrating his golden wedding are one in six. 
The average Man marries at the age of 25, 
the average woman at 22, and this pair has a 
three in four chance of a silver anniversary 25 
years later. If the bride is 18 and the bridge- 
groom 23, the chance of a golden wedding is one 
in four. 

Golden weddings had become less numerous— 
not that there was ever a plethora. Since now- 
adays people have been marrying later in life, 
the wedding anniversary has been going off the 
gold standard, a result aided not a little by the 
greater frequency of divorce. 

It is likely, however, that golden anniversaries 
will return to fashion. Five years have been 
added to the average life and inthe next century 
golden anniversaries may be more numerous 
than in the last. 

Barring accidents, the Medical Association ob- 
serves, the average bride and bridegroom are 


practically certain of a tin wedding anniversary 
in ten years. 


JESSIE HENDERSON. 
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SIGNS OF RECOVERY: SOME INDICATIONS 
THAT INDUSTRIAL UPTURN WILL CONTINUE 


Basic Improvement Ie! 
Described by Mr. 


Murchison 


By CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce 


| 
| & 
| 
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CRITICAL DISCUSSION of the 


progress of our recovery must 
necessarily concern itself with a 
qualitative analysis rather than a 
consideration of the usual measure- 
ments of economic activity. I shall 
therefore refer to the statistical 
aspects of the present economic 


situation very briefly and only by | 
way of introduction. The general | 


indexes of business indicate with- | 
out question that recovery is well | 


under way. 


Industrial production for the first 
ten months of 1934 was approxi- 
mately 4 per cent above the levels 
of 1933; during the later months of 
the present year, the extent of im- 
provement has been much above the 
average for the ten months. At the 
present time, the trend of produc- 
tion, making due allowance for sea- 
sonal variations, is distinctly up- 
ward. 

Factory employment. for the first 
ten months of 1934 averaged ap- 
proximately 17 per cent above the 
levels of 1933; and factory pay rolls 
showed an even greater improve- 
ment—approximately 32 per cent. 
In the field of construction, 1934 ac- 
tivities, although approximately only 
a third of the volume of the 1923- 
25 average, nevertheless showed a 
gain of 50 per cent above the 1933 
average. 

Freight-car loadings for the pres- 
ent year have shown a gain of 8.6 
per cent over last year. And the gain 
in retail sales has been even more 
pronounced; department store vol- 
ume exceeds that of last year by 
about 13 per cent, and chain stores 
show an improvement of approx- 
imately 8 per cent. 

Even more significant than these 
averages is 


the fact that retail | 


sales are now gaining at an accel- | 


erated rate. There 
reason for believing that the holi- 
day trade throughout the Nation 
generally will exceed that of last 
year by approximately 30 per cent. 


COMMERCE EXPANDING 


Foreign trade volume for the first 
ten months of the 


exports and an increase of 15.5 per 
cent in imports. Wholesale com- 
modity prices increased sharply 
during 1933, but have remained rel- 
atively stable during i934, with a 
slight upward trend. 

Commercial failures are striking- 
ly lower, this year’s reduction in 
terms of liabilities approximating 
50 per cent as compared with last 
year. Net profits provide an espe- 
cially encouraging exhibit, the com- 
bined figures .of 290 companies 
showing an increase of 112 per cent 
for the first three-quarters of the 


is substantial | 


i 


present year | 
shows an increase of 36 per cent in . 


‘year as compared with the analo- 


gous period of last year. 

That recovery is under way is 
_ therefore a matter of record, and 
the extent of improvement is too 
striking to permit any argument as 
to the pronounceed improvements 
which have taken place since the 
low points of 1932 and ’33. 

Our chief concern, however, is not 
with the extent of recovery, but 
with the considerations having to 
do with its permanence. The pres- 
ent situation is reassuring only if it 
carries with it the certainty that 
the improvement in economic ac- 
- tivity is sustaining. 

The expressions of doubt as to 
the permanence of the present eco- 
nomic recovery are based first upon 
certain striking disparities dis- 
played in statistical series which in 
the past have shown close correla- 
tion; 
the economic consequence of the 
regulatory devices now in general 
operation; 
ment policy. 


GROWTH OF MANUFACTURE 

With 
shown by specific indxes, we have a 
striking illustration in the compari- 
son of the growth of industrial pro- 
duction with the growth in factory 
employment and pay rolls. Factory 
employment for the first ten months 
of 1934 showed an increase which 
was four times as great as the in- 
crease in industrial production, and 
the increase in factory pay rolls was 
substantially eight times the in- 
crease of industrial production, as 
compared with last year. The in- 


respect to the disparities — 


ference might be drawn that the in- . 


creases in factory employment and 
pay rolls are highly artificial and 
are not related to a corresponding 
growth in industrial output. 

Other disparities which might be 
specifically referred to are the dis- 
tinctly lower levels of activity in the 
textile industry which in the pres- 
ent year were 16 per cent less than 


in 1933; and the failure of member |. 


bank loans of the Federa! Reserve 


System to share in the upswing. To- | 


tal loans of Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks averaged for the first ten 
months of the present year nearly 
6 per cent under the average of 1933 


Furthermore, in spite of the con- | 


and, secondly, upon fears of | 


and of future Govern- | 


‘RECOVERY TO CONTINUE’ } Potential Demand For 


who sees 


Claudius T. Murchison, 
signs of a speedier upturn in 
business and 


. economic situation in the 


— — 


siderable increase in factory em- 
ployment and pay rolls, the number 
of persons receiving relief disburse- 
ments from Government agencies 
has not diminished and Government 
relief disbursements have not as yet 
shown any tendency to diminish. 
The agricultural situation generally 
fails to show encouraging aspects 
from the standpoint of physical out- 
put, 


INDEX OF RECOVERY 

With reference to such disparities, 
it might be pointed out that the his- 
tory of past business cycles proves 
conclusively that one of the chief 


characteristics of recovery periods is 


the presence of striking disparities. 
The character and distribution of 
economic disparities in such periods 
are conditioned upon circumstances 
which are special in nature, and in 
consequence conform to no antici- 
pated pattern. 

In our present recovery, the fact 
that factory employment and pay 
roll expansion have been running 
ahead of physical production ex- 
pansion produces no feeling of alarm 
when we consider the great im- 
provement which has occurred in 
business profits and the relatively 
restrained rise which has taken 


place in commodity prices as a whole. 


The inference séems. justified that 
the explanation lies chiefly in the 
relatively increased importance of 
‘those economic activities in which 
labor has greater weight than ma- 
terials. Logically, there is no reason 


why the relationship between em- j 


ployment and material production 
should be a constant. | 

So far, our recovery is distin- 
guished by the greater emphasis on 
consumables, whereas in previous 
periods of recovery the dynamic in- 
fluences exerted themselves first. in 
the heavy industries. 

As to the fears which have been 
expressed with respect to regulatory 
activities of the Government, it is-in 
order to observe that these activities 
are proving to be flexible in char- 
acter and disposed to adjust them- 
selves to the changing needs of the 


economic situation. 


LOW NATIONAL DEBT 

As regards the assumption of debt 
by the Government for emergency 
purposes, it is not inappropriate to 
point out that in comparison with 
other leading industrial countries 
our per capita of national debt is 
Strikingly low. This indebtedness in 
the United States on a per capita 
basis is less than 40 per cent of the 
British indebtedness. If the present 
economic recovery continues at its 
current pace, a point must soon be 
reached when Government emer- 
gency expenditures can be rapidly 
reduced. 

The fundamentals of the present 
United 
States amply justify the assump- 
tion that the current pace will be 
maintained and improved upon. 

Before considering these funda- 
mentals. I wish to refer to another 
aspect of our financial status which 
has been made the occasion for out- 
spoken fears. I have reference to 
the Government’s monetary policy. 

The months which have elapsed 
since the nationalization of gold 
and the reduction in the gold con- 
tent of the dollar have proved that 
the domestic value of our monetary 
unit is not directly related to the 
number of grains of gold which it 
may contain or the availability of 
gold for redemption purposes: The 
dollar was devalued only from the 
point of view of foreign countries, 
and whatever change may occur in 
its internal purchasing power as a 
result of this devaluation can be 
induced chiefly through our foreign 
trade operations. 


TEST OF SOUND MONEY 

Those who have been watching 
the relationship of money and 
prices with objective understanding 
have come to learn that the criteria 


of sound money do not lie either in | 


its form or its substance, but in the 
manner in which it functions. 
It is truly said that the doctrines 


of a year and a half ago, which in- | 


ferred inevitable inflation, now ap- 
pear extraordinarily flat and mean- 
ingless, and any unbiased analysis 
of the present monetary and bank- 
ing policies is more likely to lead 
toward a feeling that we have been 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Heavy Goods a 


Big Factor 


conservative rather than excessively 


liberal in the provision of money | 


and credit. 


I wish now to call attention to 
those fundamental elements in the 


economic system which seem to as- | 
sure the permanency and the sus- | 


taining character of the recovery 
movement. 


The first of these is the extent to 


which obsolescence and depreciation | 


have diminished the effective capi- 
tal equipment of the Nation; there 
no longer exists a condition of over- 
capacity in American industry, un- 
less we insist upon relating capacity 
to depression levels of activity. 

For four years machinery replace- 
ment has been virtually non-exist- 


_ ent; and depreciation takes its toll 


at the rate of 5 to 10 per cent an- 
nually. 


During the same period, as has 
‘(Continued on Page 14; Column 3.) 


HONOR FOR A PROPHET 
WHEN the Commerce Depart- 
ment took down its Christmas 
stocking, it was found that its pres- 
ent was an almost complete verifi- 
cation of Secretary Roper’s pre- 
holiday statement that all things 
pointed to the best Christmas sea- 
son since 1929. 
| Which may or may not have been 
‘| the reason that the Secretary step- 
‘| ping into the panelled conference 
room for his weekly encounter with 
news men, smiled gravely, looked at 


his glasses in his right hand, and 
said: “Merry Christmas, if it is not 


it is.’ 

Not even the intrusion of a ques- 
tion as to the outlook for the heavy 
goods industries could dampen the 
cherry attitude of the Secretary. 
He predicted those industries would 
be one of the bright features of 
1935, particularly in the Spring. 

He then paraphrased one of 
Emerson’s essays. It seems, said 
Secretary Roper, that a woman told 
King Philip that she would appeal 
his decision. To which the good 
King replied: “How can you ap- 
peal? I am King.” 

And the woman answered: “I 
shall appeal from King Philip drunk 
to King Philip sober.” The moral, 
said Secretary Roper, is that we 
have pressed. by fears and 
these have been largely removed. 
Now, he said, we can look at things 
in a sober light. 


too late, and Happy New Year, if 


- 


INTERF ERENCE WITH ECONOMIC LAWS 


AS HANDICAP TO BUSINESS RECOVERY 


By ALFRED P. SLOAN JR. 


President, General Motors 
Corporation 


I have for some tiie past con- 


: vation, I am inclined to think that | 
' what we have done has been, on the 
whole, more harmful than benefi- | 


tended that there is very definite | 


evidence that the deflationary 
forces, which have played ‘so im- 
portant a part in the world’s indus - 


trial depression, largely spent them- | 
selves in the Summer of 1932 and . 


that slowly but surely, there has 
been developing since that time a 
foundation for world recovery. I 
might call that “Fundamental No. 
” 

Next. we must appreciate, and this 
fact is frequently forgotten, that it 
is impossible to violate successfully, 
natural economic law. although we 
can formulate economic policies 
that modify the effects of such law. 


These policies can accelerate or 
decelerate the normal process of de- 
pression and recovery. 

Applying this thinking to the eco- 
nomic policies of the United States 


ture burdens and, 


and limiting the discussion to such | 
policies as affect industry, in which | 
I am more directly concerned and | 


have better opportunity for obser- 


cial. 
Delayed Recovery 
We have decelerated rather than 
accelerated the normal processes of 
recovery. That is 
No. 2.” 


I am convinced, hence I am en- 
couraged. and I believe all have a 
right to be encouraged. over the fact 
that there :s developing at the mo- 
ment a Sounder approach to the 
solution of these vital problems. 
Our thinking is becoming more in 
harmony with the natural economic 
law to which I have previously re- 
ferred. 

There is a greater appreciation ot 


the importance of the wealth creat-. 


action or lack of action, and one is 
as important as the other. then we 
can proceed down the road that 
leads to sound recovery with real 


_ confidence and at an accelerating 


“Fundamental | 
see them. 


ing pay roll, a yardstick that meas- | 


ures our progress toward recovery. 
as distinguished from the unproduc- 
tive pay roll—which adds to our fu- 
if continued too 
long, ultimately leads to bankruptcy. 


If I. am correct in my evaluation | 


of the present trend of thought and 
that trend is interpreted, either into 


rate. That is “Fundamental No. 3.” 


Sees a Better Year 
I have stated the fundamentals as 
The question next 
arises as to the interpretation of 
these fundamentals. 


The fact that there is a founda- 
tion not only for recovery but the 
possibility of accelerating the proc- 
esses of recovery. and a broadening 
intelligence as to the principles in- 
volved in the solution of the com- 
ponent problems, justifies the belief 
that we are making progress, and 
that conditions in 1935 should be 
somewhat better than in 1934, 

My belief is that they will be 
somewhat better, but that belief is 
definitely predicated upon the con- 
viction that the essential things to 
encourage and promote creative ef- 
fort will be done, and that the con- 
trary will not be done. To my mind, 
that is the real question involved 
in the problem. 


IN 
WINTER 
TOO 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO’ 


AND 


One Hundred 
and Fiftieth 
Anniversary 
1785 1935 


AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 


Blizzards may blow ... outside... but Spring is spending the 


winter inside Chesapeake and Ohio’s air-conditioned trains. 


Balmy weather, temperature neither too hot nor too cold. 


Clean, fresh, humidified air in constant circulation... 


that’s the beauty of genuine air-conditioning. 


It works all 


year ‘round, night and day. No hot, popping steam - pipes. 


No drafts. 


No need for extra blankets. 


No drifts of cinders 


in your berth. Next time you travel, take the Springtime 


route . . . on Chesapeake and Ohio. There’s no extra fare. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN ° THE F. E.V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF GENUINELY AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


Washington 


Any ticket agent can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 


ty George Washington in 1789 
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SOTTINGS IN A REPORTERS 
NOTEBOOK | 


‘HEY don’t like soot in Washing- 
ton. A citizens’ association de- 
cided last week to ask Congress to 
do something about it. An effort to 
put smoke nuisance legislation 
through the new Congress is now 
getting under way. 
It isn’t that soot or smoke is per- 
ceptible in the air these crystal Win- 


ter days nor that Washington has a’. 
factory section. But since the war | 


there has been heavier smoke here- 
about, some of it from Government 
buildings, some from private homes 
and apartment houses. 

In the course of 12 months a 
structure which starts out fresh and 
clean resembles an antique. More- 
over, housewives are beginning to 
complain. 

The Washington Monument which 
has just been refurbished will have 
a tan by next January. The Treas- 
ury and State Department build- 
ings, which have not enjoyed a bath 
for some time, look like railroad sta- 
tions. On the other hand, the rail- 
road station, is spic and span. 

x * 

HERE’S a pother about eggnogg, 
whether to serve it from the time 
honored spot on District public bars. 
Although the Federal Alcohol Con- 
trol Administration has no regula- 
tion against this custom, the United 
States Treasury—relying upon a 
court order of 1917—says that mix- 
ing eggnogg in advance for the pub- 
lic is the same as rectifying liquor 
and requires a rectifier’s license; 
which costs money. So there it is, 

or is it? 

NE result of the holiday season 
was an influx of United States 
Ambassadors and Ministers who 
paused in Washington to or from 
their foreign posts and the festivi- 
ties in their American home towns. 

There were half a dozen ambassa- 
dors and an equal number of Min- 
isters glimpsed walking again on the 
avenues here, paying their respects 
at White House and State Depart- 
ment, being entertained by friends. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Robert 
Worth Bingham were here en route 
from London to Louisville. The 
Ambassador to the Argentine and 
Mrs. Alexander Weddell stopped on 
their way from Buenos Aires to 
Richmond, Va., and back again. 

Ambassador William C. Bullitt 
dropped in at the Capital in his 
journey from Moscow to Philadel- 
phia. Ambassador and Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Dodd planned a visit to 
Washington on their return from 
Chicago to Berlin, and so did the 
Ambassador to Chile and Mrs. Hal 
Sevier who spent Christmas in 
Texas. 

The Ambassador to Italy, Breckin- 
ridge Long, with his wife and 
daughter Christine, arrived in 
‘Washington early and will be here 
till the middle of January. 

wk 

NEW YEAR ushers in a busy week 

for the White House. The First 
Lady’s series of teas for women in 
the Government begin immediately 
after New Year’s Day. There’s the 
small New Year’s dinner, too, for 
which the President’s sons, James 
and Elliott, with their wives, Betsy 
and Ruth, have invited a few of 
their friends. 

And on the evening of Thursday, 
the day Congress opens, there’s the 
Diplomatic Reception. This is the 
second of the season’s big formal 
events at the Executive Mansion; 
the first was the Cabinet dinner in 
the middle of December. 


x * * 

EANWHILE, the debutants of 

Washington are practicing for 
the Military Pageant at Fort Myer 
on Jan. 12th.. Expert horsewomen, 
all 60 of them, these young women 
will stage a hunt ride and a difficult 
musical drill as part of the opening 
ceremonies of _ ne “4 riding hall. 


T the same prospect of 
another other social event is 
keeping the town in a flutter. The 
Arts Club has chosen the Orient for 
the setting of its annual Bal Boheme 
next month, and Washington artists 
are nimbly turning Far Eastern 
fancies and fabrics into costumes 
for the 
x * 
[RIDESCENT, like Etruscan glass, 
the bottle that now stands on 
Assistant Secretary Early’s desk, is a 
handsome ornament. Squat, square, 
it probably once held rum. 

PWA workers found it, empty, in 
the York River at the point where 
a British frigate sank in the siege 
of Yorktown. 

It rested awhile with the donkeys 
and other mascots by which the 
Presidential inkwell is flanked, a 
hand-blown bottle from an era be- 
fore the machine age transformed 
by the action of time and water from 


a homely, everyday object into a | 


vase full of dilicate color. 
wasn’t a United States, much less a 


Presidential desk for the bottle to 
stand upon. 


Home 
When that bottle sank, there | 


Launched the EFHA” 


Model Utility Code| 


Written by Him 
For Wisconsin 


s¢T)ON'T go walking with David E. 

Lilienthal,” says one breathless 
observer, “unless you are willing to 
rur 

T: ' word “dynamic” has been 
used so many times to describe New 
Dealers that it is getting a little 
shop-worn. But nobody writing 
about the member of the Board and 
Counsel of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority can resist using it because 
he is obviously the dynamo that has 
furnished the voltage for the ad- 
ministration’s great power drive. 

This phase of “recovery,” which 
embodies as much reform and re- 
lief as recovery, is offering little re- 
lief to energetic partisans on both 
Sides of the utility controversy, al- 
though, paradoxically it is relief of 
still another kind—relief from high 
rates to the consumers of kilowatts 
—that is its sworn objective. 

The pace set by Mr. Lilienthal, lit- 
erally and figuratively, is an accel- 
erated one. This mild and unruf- 
fled young man hit a pretty rapid 
stride clear back in college days and 
he seems to have been going strong 
ever since. 

It was June of 1933 when, at the 
age of 33, he was made one of the 
Triumvirate which rules the TVA 
Empire which, says Mr. Lilienthal, 
“is not merely a part of the New 
Deal,” but Is the New Deal, “the 
New Deal in action.” 

And since that June when his par- 
ticular part of the action began he 
has run up quite a score of achieve- 
ment. Since he was placed in 
charge of the “power end” that end, 
in the eyes of the public, at least, 
has become the heavy end of the 
enterprise, especially in recent days. 


High Lights That Chart 
His Recent Courses 

But here are the high lights in the 
Director’s record: 

Outlined the “five-point program” 
for the electrification of America 
which would make use of the sur- 
plus energy created by the TVA, 
Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee proj- 
ects. 

Launched the Electric Farm and 
Authority to demonstrate 
that low-cost electrical appliances 
must go with cheaper power. 

Secured the cooperation of manu- 
facturer and dealer outlets in mak- 


DAVID E. LILIENTHAL, DIRECTOR AND COUNSEL OF THE TVA 


A Leader in ‘the Contest Waged for Lower Power Rates 


ing available cheaper electric stoves, 
refrigerators and other supplies. 

Negotiated the purchase of the 
Knoxville, Tenn., power system by 
the TVA, along with facilities in 13 
Alabama counties. 

Made the Muscle Shoals develop- 
ment, a government liability since 
war-time, pay its first dividends 
from sale of power. 


Caused a collapse of the rate 
structure of the private companies 
and produced lower rates in many 
places throughout the country. 

Built the Rooseveltian “yardstick” 
by drawing up the rules and regula- 
tions for the marketing of power in 
the TVA. 


Sponsored farm cooperatives 
which launched the government’s 
first venture in rural electrification. 

And beside all this, supervised the 
construction of the unifying trans- 
mission lines between the TVA gen- 
erating points, to say nothing of 
performing the functions of the of- 
fice we had almost forgotten. to 
mention, Counsel for the TVA, the 
job for which he was originally 
chosen. 


Out of Harvard; 
Joins With Richberg 

Mr. Lilienthal is another one of 
the “Frankfurter boys”, the group 
which won the interest of that puis- 
sant professor of Harvard as stu- 
dents in the Law School there. 

But Mr. Lilienthal has another, a 
western link with the New Deal. He 
was, like Secretary Ickes, for a time 
associated with the law firm of Don- 
ald Richberg, who himself knows a 
thing or two about the embattled 
utilities, having carried on a long 
warfare with Samuel Insull when it 
wasn’t such a popular sport as it ts 
today. 

After his law course at Harvard 
which followed undergraduate days 
at De Pauw, Mr. Lilienthal heard 
that Mr. Richberg was looking for 
a partner and went after the job. 


Called to Wisconsin 
To Combat Utilities 

A few years later he opened an 
office in Chicago of his own and 
then he made his first wide splash 
in legal waters. Acting as special 


* attorney for the city, he was able 


to get the Supreme Court to set 
aside a ruling which had enjoined a 
rate reduction of the telephone 
company. 

It was a real victory and must 
have caused considerable satisfac- 
tion on the part of Mr, Frankfurter, 


al 


who had already gone on record as 
predicting much for his former stu- 
dent. 

It also made an impression on the 
Governor of Wisconsin, Philip La 
Follette, who wanted to reorganize 
his State Utility Commission and 
was looking for someone to do it. 
He called in the young Chicago law- 
yer and gave him the job. 


Soon Mr. Lilienthal had another 
feather in his cap. He revised the 
utility statutes of the State entirely 
to the satisfaction of the La Fol- 
lette supporters and liberals else- 
where. His statutes were made 
models for half a dozen other States. 


But that wasn’t all he did for. 


Wisconsin. He went after the tele- 
phone company there, as he had in 
Chicago, reduced its rates 12% per 
cent. 

The “Commission, while he was 
still its head, likewise stopped the 
dividends of ten of the largest elec- 
tric companies—holding corpora- 
tions—to prevent drainage of assets 
from the State. 


As a result, several hundred con- 
cerns whose interests were tied into 
these holding companies, reduced 
their rates to the tune of a $4,000,- 
000 total. 

Recently President Roosevelt 
made it plain, apropos of the pres- 
ent fight between the utilities and 
the administration, of which it 
might well be said that Mr. Lilien- 
thal’s activities were the causus 
belli, that it is the holding com- 
panies that the administration is 
after, companies from which water 
may be squeezed; not the operating 
companies. 


Fired His Salvos 
Then Talked It Over 

So it is plain that Mr. Lilienthal, 
though he may tread softly as well 
as rapidly, is well trained in the 
gentle art of wielding the Big Stick 
when it comes planking the Federal 
yardstick right up against the pri- 
vate institution, let rates fall where 
they may. 

And the history of the TVA has 
been largely the history of this ag- 
gressive young lawyer’s battle with 
the power companies. From the 
first, when he published rates that 
sent the private companies into a 
huddle to prepare an offensive 
against this kind of “government in 
business” he showed his metal. He 
fired his salvos first and then sat 
down to talk it over afterward. 


He announced rates about one- 
half charged by utilities like the 


company which recently became the 
storm center of the explosive Mayor 
LaGuardia’s controversy in which 
he threatens to build a little TVA of 
his own right in the heart of Man- 
hattan and let Father Knicker- 
bocker generate the power he uses 
IF—the “if” being lower rates to the 
municipality. 


Mr. Lilienthal said, right off the 
bat, that TVA rates covered “all 
costs of service” plus allowance for 
depreciation, taxes and _ interest; 
that the yardstick would be a fair 
measuring rod and would measure 
power produced without Federal 
subsidy. 


Lending Users Money 
To Get Them to Buy 


When he had dropped the bomb 
which helped to set off the present 
explosion in New York, he began 
lending money to individual con- 
sumers on the fairly obvious theory 
that you wouldn’t buy power, no 
matter how cheap it was, if you 
couldn’t afford the wheels it made 
go round. 


That was at least one thing that 
looked fairly sound to everybody in 
the appliance business and it won 
the blessing of electric manufactur- 
ing companies which make a few of 
these gadgets and Owen D. Young 
called it “a stroke of genius.” 

Mr. Lilienthal did very well along 
this line, promising the Southern 
utility people that he wouldn’t en- 
ter into unfair competition with 
them and they finally signed up in 
a general agreement. Other ele- 
ments, as we have noted, not near 
enough to fall directly under the 
shadow of his beneficently tyranni- 


cal wand, haven’t taken it entirely 


prone. 


Voices His Problem 
In Baseball Argot 


But Mr. Lilienthal besides having 
the power of his knowledge has the 
knowledge of his power, whether it 
is the kind he feels he can draw 
from the statute books; the kind 
that his humming generators will 
be producing in 1936, or the kind he 
is creating out of competition with 
his rivals. He once put his prob- 
lem into the vernacular of baseball: 
“The TVA will be the pitchers. The 
cities will be the catchers. When 
we are ready to pitch we will pitch 
to the cities ready to catch.” 

If this metaphor isn’t quite clear 
to everyone, as much cannot be 
said in criticism of most of this very 


|Fight for Low Rates 


r+ @ cranium worn thatchless in line 


for no discoverable 
reason, a waste-paper basket in 
the office of Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, burst 
‘into flames the other day. The Sen- 
ator was talking with a group of 
newspaper men when all at once 
fire began to rise rapidly behind his 
chair, placing the Senator, for the 
moment, in a hotter spot than he 
ever had occupied on the Senate 
floor in spite of the agitation for 
and against banking legislation. 
The fire was quickly extinguished 
without much damage. The Senator 
resumed his conversation. 
PRACTICAL HUMOR 
With a nice sense of humor, 
Irenee du Pont, whose powder 
company is under investigation by 
the Senate Munitions Committee, 
has sent a holiday gift to each 
member of the committee, including 
its chairman, Senator Gerald P. Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota. 
In each case the gift was the 
same. It took the form of a book 
that makes a criticat analysis of 
government ownership in Russia 
and of the Soviet idea as a whole. 
* * 
MISSISSIPPI’S LOVES 
HEY are telling anecdotes about 
Senator-elect Theodore G. Bilbo 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, to prove that 
he has a fine appreciation of the 
dramatic. Not that anybody has de- 
nied this. 
One story is that while he was 
stumping in a small Mississippi com- 
munity he was interrupted in the 
middle of a flery speech by a drawl- 
ing native. Now Mr, Bilbo is not ac- 
customed to deal harshly with heck- 
lers. AS a matter of fact, he often 
seizes the opportunity offered by 
heckling to launch into more strik- 
ing oratory than before. - 
“Mister Bilbo,” drawled the man. 
“Yes, neighbor?” replied Mr. Bilbo. 
There was silence for a moment. 
The native cleared his throat and 
Started. “Mister Bilbo, there’s only 
three things we Mississippians love 
The candidate had half an os” 
of what was to come. Perhaps it had 
happened before. “Yes, neighbor,” 
he said, “tell these good friends 
what those three things are that 
every Mississippian loves?” 
“Mister Bilbo,” came the slow 
reply, “the three things every Missis- 
sippian loves... are the Good Lord, 
the mail order house, and Theodore 
G. Bilbo.” 


UDDENLY, 


“Obviously the Dynamo” 


MR: HULL, ART CRITIC 
GECRETARY OF STATE CORDELL 

HULL has been having his por- 
trait painted. He began to pose on 
Christmas Day for Harold Bowler, 
a well-known young American art- 
ist, and when the portrait is done 
it will hang with=the Secretary’s 
predecessors in the halls of the State 
Department Building. 

The painting shows the Secretary 
seated in a carved chair, holding 
his gold-rimmed spectacles in one 
hand. The canvas is 33 by 40 inches 
and during the process of trans- 
forming it into a portrait the painter 
says Secretary Hull, by his criticism, 
has shown himself a sound art 
critic. 


PRESIDENT’S WILDCATS 
[ORD has been relayed to official 
circles that Ginger and Cinna- 
mon are doing well. Ginger and 
Cinnamon are two African wildcats 
presented some months ago to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and turned over by 
him to the National Zoo. 
Because Ginger arrived with an 
injured spine and will always be 
handicapped, he still remains in the 
home of Dr. William M. Mann, Zoo 
director. But Cinnamon became too 
big and much toc playful for a 
house pet. Only last week he was 
transferred to a nice cage in the 
zoological gardens. 


x** * 

MR. JONES’ ‘FUNERAL’ 

ESSE H. JONES, chairman of the 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, is receiving congratulations 
from his Washington friends on the 
bronze statue of himself recently 
unveiled in Houston, Texas. 

Chairman Jones, wno attended 
the ceremonies, modestly remarked: 
“I almost felt as if I had been list- 
ening to a funeral oration. It seems 
impossible to believe that all these 
speldid words of praise could possi- 
bly apply to myself.” 


TEA TASTERS NAMED 
GECRETARY of Agriculture Wal- 
lace was deeply interested of late 

in a cup of tea—a theoretical or 
symbolical cup. He appointed the 
seven members of the 1935. board of 
official tea tasters. 
_ The tea tasters—who as a rule do 
_ not taste the tea, but smell it — set 
the standards for imports of tea, 
and then subordinate tea tasters at 
ports of entry see to it that the im- 
ports come up to the standard. 


Antagonizes_ Pri- 
vate Enterprise 


precise, determined young man’s ut- 
terances. 

“TVA,” he says, “is not a dim and 
distant hope; it is not a reformer’s 
paradise; it is not a vague promise. » 
TVA is something concrete, some- 
thing you can reach out and put 
your hands on.” 


Abreast of His Work 
With Time to Play 


Like the other pro-consuls who 
reign over the great territory that 
is embodied in the national plan- 
ners’ greatest plan, Director Lilien- 
thal lives within its borders. 


His office in Knoxville is his head- 
quarters and there you may find 
him at a wide desk equipped with 
many pigeonholes which he plays 
upon, as one observer described it, 
like a xylophone artist gliding from 
port to starboard before his myriad 
keys. He has a mobile chair in 
which he slips about from base to 
treble with the greatest of ease. 


What of his task is not beneath 


of service with the TVA, is in the 
pigc nholes, except the few which 
maybe are under hand at the mo- 
ment. Once dealt with, they go 
their way immediately, there arn’t 
any left-overs and there are no 
sheltering drawers below to hide an 
uncompleted task. 

When time and weather permit, 
there is a villa in the hills—a log 
cabin in the Smokies. There the 
pro-consul retires to enjoy. one 
mountain setting with his wife and 
two children, but not infrequently 
accompanied with a portfolio filled 
with grist to be ground. 

Mr. Lilienthal is a great reader 
but, aside from the rustie pleasures 
infrequently indulged in about his 
retreat, he gives little time to recre- 
ation. 

Essentially, David E. Lilienthal is 
well fitted to be one of the three co- 
builders of the greatest of the 
Rooseveltian dreams for, like the 
others especially his engineer-asso- 
ciate, he can provide the stuff that 
this dream is made of, and though it 
be drawn from the law books, the 
court rooms, the conference table, 


quite as essential as the material | 
that goes into dams and generators, 
something, as he says, that “you can 
lay your hands on.” 


one 
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Farm Recovery; 
Can Crop Control 
Cive Further Aid? 


Benefits Have Hit Limit, 
Says Secretary Wallace; 
Greater Consumption By 


Industrial Labor Needed 


N important admission now has 
been made by Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

He asserts that recovery in agri- 
culture has gone about as far as 
it can on the basis of cutting down 
production. There is no more to be 
gained by plowing under cotton, or 
killing pigs. 

Instead, further recovery depends 
on increased production and in- 
creased volumes of sales to an in- 
dustrial population better able to 
buy the products of the farm. 

But it is the contention of the 
Secretary of Agriculture that if re- 
covery has been retarded by checks 
on production, then the chief blame 
lies on industry, rather than on agri- 
culture. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1935 
66TN 1934,” he said, “agricultural 
production was roughly 15 per 
cent under that of 1929, whereas in- 
dustrial production was about 40 per 
cent under 1929. Agricultural prices 
were still down about 40 per cent 
under 1929, whereas industrial prices 
were still within 15 per centYof 1929. 

“Consequently, the measure of our 
recovery in 1935, as I see it, will be 
determined principally by the price 
and production policies of industry. 

“Agriculture is more and more in- 
terested in this question of indus- 
trial production and prices because 
it has progressed about as far as 
it can in raising price by reducing 
supply. In fact our adjustment pro- 
grams for 1935 call for increases in 
supply. 

“Agriculture during the coming 
year will probably produce within 90 
per cent of 1929. Will industry do 
as well? If it does, then not only 
agricultural prices and income will 
improve, but industry itself, and the 
whole people, will benefit.” 


—Underwood & Underwood 


FRED D. FAGG, Jr. 
Flying authority whose services have been drafted 


as legal adviser to Aviation Commission in 
preparing air transportation policy. 


OTWITHSTANDING the amazing stride of the 

flying industry, there is no permanent na- 

tional policy toward all phases of air transporta- 
tion. That policy is now in the making. 


For months the Federal Aviation Commission 
has been working on this question. In prepar- 
ing its coming report to Congress recommend- 
ing legislation to establish such a policy, the 
Commission has drafted as legal advisors two 
Chicago lawyers, Fred Dow Fagg, Jr., and John H. 
Wigmore. Both are members of the faculty of 
Northwestern University at Evanston, IIl. 


Dr. Fagg is a member of the Illinois Aeronau- 
tics Commission and a director of the Air Law 
Institute of Northwestern. In the World War, he 
was a second lieutenant in the 92nd Aero Squad- 
ron and piloted a bombing plane in France. 

Native of Brooklyn, N. Y., born July 30, 1896, 
Dr. Fagg took degrees from Hgrvard, Northwest- 
ern and the University of Redlands, Calif. He 
began professional life as an assistant in eco- 
‘nomics at Harvard in 1921, continuing to 1923. 

Then Dr. Fagg went to Northwestern. For 
four years he was instructor in economics there. 

Between 1927 and 1929, Dr. Fagg was assistant 


—Underwood & Underwood 


JOHN HENRY WIGMORE 
Author of Universal Draft Act who will aid Avia- 
tion Commission as legal adviser in preparing 
report and recommendations to Congress. 


AWYER, educator, author and a World War 
colonel, Dr. John Henry Wigmore, senior of 
the two legal advisors on the Federal Aviation 
Commission’s report, has led a busy life ever 
since he began law practice in Boston forty- 
seven years ago. 3 
As a major on the staff of Judge Advocate 
General Crowder of the Army during the World 
War, Dr. Wigmore prepared the draft of the Uni- 
versal Draft Act for the War ee and for 
Congress. 


At that time, the Chairman of the House Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs, Representative Dent,. 


of Alabama, a Democrat, was opposed to the 
draft, and the ranking Republican of the Com- 
mittee, Representative Julius Kahn, of California, 
piloted the draft legislation through that Com- 
mittee and through the Democratic House. 

Dr. Wigmore became a colonel and was 
awarded the distinguished service medal, the 
American Bar Association Gold Medal and the 
French Chevalier Legion of Honor. In 1923, he 
was appointed a member of the League of Na- 
tions committee on intellectual cooperation and 
from 1908 to 1924 was a member of the Mllinols 


Underwood & Underwood 


HUGH M. TATE 
Tennessee lawyer who after nearly five years’ 
service as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission becomes its chairman. 


LL powerful in regulating the vast empire of 
transportation in the public interest is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, whose new 
Chairman is Hugh McCall Tate, of Knoxville, 
Tenn. ’ 
Ever since the ’80s the Commission has been 
keeping a watchful eye over the railroads. The 


importance of the task is indicated by the top-- 


position of transportation in American business. 
Railways are the greatest potential customers in 
industry, say the heads of these systems after 
figuring what they would have to spend to get 
back to normal conditions. And normal rail- 


“way expenditures, according to Federal Coordi- 


antor of Transportation Eastman, would go far 
to break the depression. 


In Morristown, Tenn., fifty-two years ago, the 
new Chairman was born and it was in that lit- 
tle town he spent his school days, later taking 
degrees at the University of Tennessee. He is 
still active in that institution’s alumni associ- 
ation. 

Judge Tate’s career began with his admission 
to the Tennessee bar in 1903. For half a dozen 
years afterward he remained in his native heath, 


|| |Fate of the Bonus: 
Friends and Foes 
Claim Strength 
Executive Support Sought 
By Both Sides; Veterans’ 


Advocates Confident; Ar- 
gument Against Grant. 


The pre-Congressional battle over 
the soldiers’ bonus is reaching a 
critical stage. 


Support of the Adiministration is | 


sought both by those favoring and 
those opposing immediate payment 
of the adjusted service compensa- 
tion certificates. And although ob- 
servers are inclined to believe that a 
compromise will be effected, both 
sides are ready to carry the battle 
to the bitter end, the preliminary 
bombardments having already sub- 
merged the President’s desk. 
Confidence that President Roose- 
velt will approve a bill for immedi- 
ate payment is expressed by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Ameri- 
can Legion and other organizations. 
On the other hand, some groups are 
of the belief that a bill will never 
actually reach the Executive desk. 


Recognition of Strength 

“The very fact that the Adminis- 
tration already is offering us a com- 
promise,” says Commander James E. 
Van Zandt, of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, “shows that our strength 
is recognized.” | 

In pointing out the advantages of 
immediate payment of the bonus, he 
says: 

The Government will save more 
than $1,000,000,000 in the next: 11 


_ years by paying the bonus now in- 


stead of 1945. 

Increasing the purchasing power 
of 3,800,000 holders of certificates 
will aid the recovery program. 

Sentiment over the country, par- 
ticularly among business men, to- 
ward immediate payment, is grow- 
ing. 

Arguments Against Bonus 

Reasons why the bonus should not 


be paid were presented to President 


Roosevelt this past week by Henry 


tion when the Legionnaires have an 
double the average. 

It proposes to make this “gift” to 
veterans when 90 per cent of them 
are able-bodied and at a time when 
widows of those killed in battle are 
getting $30 a month. 

Such a “handout” is out of order 
when 19,000,000 people are on relief, 
and the money could care for the 
destitute for two years. 


SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun nak 
Large sunny rooms—ol 
time hospitality—Delightful 
Comfort — Health Raths— 
Dancing —G olf— Far famed 
Restavrante—American 
and European Plan— 


She-TRAYMORE 
ATLANTIC 


HOW TOSTART 
THE DAY 


RIGHT 


You greet your morning call 
with a cheery smile at the 
Commodore. After a night of 
luxurious rest you are keen 
for action. Shower or tub, 
shaving, dressing and a deli- 
cious breakfast areall checked 
off your schedule with speed 
and comfort, for Commodore 
convenience overlooks noth- 
ing. In record time you are on 
your toes—perfectly primed 
for a busy day—and right in 
the heart of things! One visit 
will convince you that the 


This expression of the Secretary | and associate professor of economics at the Uni- | committee on uniform state laws. practicing law and serving as county attorney | Leach, editor, and James E. Boy- Commodore is New York's 
of Agriculture reflects the trend of | versity of Southern California, assistant dean of | Born at San Francisco on March 4, 1863, Dr. | and city attorney. ack, associate editor, The Forum, most Conveni- per 
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this recognition of the short- 
comings of production control fit in 
with expanding plans for applying 
compulsion to crop curtailment? 

Senator Bankhead (Dem.) of Ala- 
bama, announced during the past 
week that he was planning to ask 
Congress to make permanent his 
plan for placing a limit on the cot- 
ton crop. AAA officials, including 
Secretary Wallace, are convinced 
that demand is going to increase in 
other crops to provide forceful 
means of preventing farmers, who 
refuse to cooperate in crop control 
plans, from reaping any benefits 
from a refusal to cooperate. 

The explanation offered by of- 
ficials is that unless foreign markets, 
lost during the depression, are re- 
gained, there will need to be in the 
future a permanent control on the 
output of farm products. 

The reason for that is, as they ex- 
plain, that demand for agricultural 
commodities is inelastic and differs 
from the demand for industrial 
products. 


MUST EXPAND OUTLETS 
expanding outlets 

abroad then the prospect is for 
a restricted and subsidized agricul- 
ture. 

On this subject, Secretary Wal- 
lace has the following to say: 

“When business groups—or agri- 
cultural groups—pass resolutions in 
favor or more foreign trade, it is 
clearly up to them to follow the reso- 
lutions with action—by such action, 
for instance, as having representa- 
tives present at every public hearing 
on reciprocal trade agreements to 
plead for more imports. 

“For the people of a great creditor 
nation to plead for exports in 
one breath, and in the next to make 
imports impossible, simply does not 
make sense. America still must 
choose between nationalism and in- 
ternationalism, or a middle ground 
between the two; and the time for 
choosing is getting short.” 


tor-in-chief of the Journal of Air Law and man- 
aging editor of the Journal of Radio Law. He 
has been secretary of the National Association 
of State Aviation Officials. 


professor of Anglo-American law at the Keio 
University at Tokio, Japan. 


Since 1893 Dr. Wigmore has been a professor 


of law at Northwestern Univversity. 


Since February, 1930, Judge Tate has been a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Under its system of rotation, there is a 
change in their chairmanship annually. 


Unfair to pay bonus when mil- 
lions of ‘tion-veterans are destitute; 
It proposes to hand out $2,000,- 
000,000 to 3 per cent of the popula- 


COMMODORE 


on 42nd St. at Grand Central, N. Y. 
Frank J. Crohan, President 


the American market farm prod- 
ucts, on the basis of the present 
diet, is not going to expand greatly. 
It means that the present number 
of farmers would be able to feed the 
country. But the depression has 
produced a flow of people back to 
the farm. Said the report: 

“Already there are at least 3,000,- 
000 more people on farms than when 
the depression began, and the nat- 
ural increase of the farm population 
is estimated to average a half mil- 
lion a year. It is obvious that the 
continued increase of this abnormal 
farm surplus presents a_ serious 
problems of land tenure, housing, 
farm employment, agricultural com- 
petition and land utilization and 
settlement.” 

As for estimated land require- 
ments to feed the country during 
the next 25 years, it offers the pres- 
ent figures. 

1930—359,000,000 acres. 

1940—353,000,000 acres. 

1945—368,000,000 acres. 
1950—377,000,000 acres. 
1955—383,000,000 acres. 
1960—386,000,000 acres. 


“If foreign trade fails to recover, 
the requirements by 1960 might be 
10,000,000 acres less,” said the re- 
port. 

rk 


BETTER PRICES; MORE MONEY 


ARM outlook and farm economic 
situation is offering one of the 
brightest spots in the country today. 


Real prosperity has come back to 
the cotton sections of the Southwest 
where crops were large and tobacco 
districts where crops were fairly 
good and prices unusually high. 


Trade in many regions of the 
South is better than at any time 
since 1929 and in some sections even 


Q—How many amendments are 
there to the Constitution of the 
United States? 

A.—There are 21 amendments to 
the Constitution. 


+ + 

Q.—When was the 2lst amend- 
ment declared effective? 

A.—The 2lst amendment which 
repeals the 18th amendment to the 
Constitution was declared, in a 
proclamation of the Acting Secre- 
tary of State dated Dec. 5, 1933, to 
have been ratified by 36 of the 48 
States. On Dec. 5, 1933, the Presi- 
dent, by his proclamation, proc- 
claimed that the 18th amendment to 
the Constitution was repealed. 


+ + 
Q.—What is the first instance of 
the Government entering directly 
the field of banking? 

A.—The inauguration of the Pos- 
tal Savings System of banking dur- 
ing 1911. The system was created 
by act of Congress in 1910 and put 
into operation - next year. 


Q.—What is the rate of interest 
paid on Postal Savings accounts? 

A.—Interest at 2 per cent is paid. 
Deposits must not exceed $2,500. 

x* 

Q.—How may a loan for the im- 
provement of farm dwellings be 
obtained through a production 
credit association? 

A.—There are two methods. First, 
aS a general agricultural purpose 


Dictionary 


country as a whole, unemployment 


relief provided by work programs 
costs nearly 50 per cent more than 
direct relief. In a number of States 
the average cost of direct relief is 
less than one-third the average for 
work relief. 


Q.—Which States a unemploy- 
ment insurance laws? 

A.—Wisconsin is the only State 
that has an unemployment insur- 
ance law. It was enacted January 
28, 1932, and became effective July 
1, 1934. 


Of the News 


UNEMPLOYABLES — Called by 
some “chronic Aependents’—this 
class stands slight chance of ever 
being able to return to ranks of in- 
dustry. Composed of the aged, 
widows, the physically handicapped, 
the insane and all others unable to 
work. 

x** * 

DIRECT RELIEF—Takes the form 
of supplying the needy with either 
cash or goods. No stipulation is ‘ 
made in the case of direct relief 
for the requirement of services in 
return for the benefits derived. 

WORK RELIEF—Necessitates the 
individual or family receiving unem- 
ployment aid to perform some sort 
of service in return for the relief 
which usually takes the form of cash 
payments of wages for work. 

DOLE—A term peculiar to Great 
Britain means about the same as 
direct relief. Most relief officials 
believe that the word conveys an 
offensive meaning and prefer not 


MOVE in the 
RIGHT DIRECTION - 


a ot expert checker player knows the value of every move 
on his part. Likewise, the man of vigor and energy realizes 
that his continued good health depends on the food he eats. 


It’s good to know that leading doctors heartily recommend 


Karo Syrup for young and old, because it’s not only satisfy- 


; to use it. we 

All recent developments point to surpasses that period. loan, in connection with which the — ’ . Ae 
continued trend toward narioneliam. | 1m the North the corn belt is en- | borrower is required to own or pur- . I... ing to the palate—but because of Karo’s liberal content of ‘ 
And with nationalism joying a sharp advance in hog chase Class B stock in the associa- UDGET DEFFICIENCY—When ‘sl 


goes a re- 
stricted agriculture, in the official 


prices that has brought back the 


tion. 


the unemployed head of a family 


Second, as a “housing” loan, can not keep his family up to a 
connection with subsistence level the amount of without which you could not live. 
FUTURE OF THE FARM The estimate is for a larger 1935 quirement for the ownership of ee is called a “budget May we suggest that you tear this out: 


[HAT raises a question concerning 

the future of farming in this 
country. A partial answer to that 
question is given by the report of 
the National Resources Board. 

On the basis of its studies and 
those of other Government agencies, 
the observation is made that dur- 
ing the next 25 years there is to be 
a population increase in the United 
States of only about 15,000,000. That 
would carry to 1960. After that the 
prospect is for little increase in pop- 
ulation to 1970 and from then on a 
declining trend will set in. 

This leads to the conclusion that 


wheat crop owing to improved mois- 
ture conditions. Snows have fallen 
over most of the drought territory 
relieving that condition, and holding 
out promise for next year. 


Supply and demand relationships 
have been radically adjusted by the 
short crops of the past year and 
by the forced marketing of livestock 
due to the drought. 

This means that larger production 
in 1935 should result in materially 
thhigher farm income, with prelim- 
inary estimates foretelling a $7,000,- 
000,000 year as compared with a $6,- 
000,000,000 year in 1934. 


Class B stock is not applicable. 

Interest on the first type of loan 
is now 5 per cent a year; on the 
second, 6 per cent. 

+ + 

Q.—How may a person ascertain 
if a bank has deposit insurance? 

A.—Under the amended law banks 
are required to display a sign that 
their deposits are insured by the 
FDIC. 


+ + 
Q. Which costs more, direct relief 
or work relief? 
A. Recent conclusions published 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board indicates that for the 


ployed and others in search of work 


‘program the Government makes 


x** 
TRANSIENT RELIEF—Unem- 


frequently wander to other States 
where for lack of legal State resi- 
dence they are not eligible for aid. 
It is to this group that “transient 
relief” is supplied by the Federal 
Government. 

RURAL REHABILITATION—In an 
effort to return the farmer to his 
normal place in the agricultural 


loans to needy farmers for neces- 
sary farm animals and equipment. 


and hand it to 
the Mrs. as a re- 
minder for tomorrow’s breakfast? 


KARO CONTAINS DEXTROSE 
A DIRECT SOURCE OF BODY ENERGY 


KARO and PANCAKES 
for BREAKFAST 


Dextrose. Dextrose you know, is the form of food energy 
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What’s Ahead of Congress: A New High in Crime | |[~ acer Tighter Control 
Of Liquor Trade 


| Steps It May Take 


Platinum Tips Stolen Off Light-| |] * 


The New Dealers’ Plans to Spend Billions; 
Prospective Drives for Greenbacks, Bonus 
Payment, and 30-hour Week 


GTEPS that Congress is to take 
after Jan. 3 rapidly are being 
mapped in the New Deal drafting 
department. 
The first of them will be paraded 
up the Capitol stairs Jan. 4 when 


President Roosevelt. in addressing | 


ress, reveals to the country the | 
ne | NRA REVISION.—A new law is due 


steps he plans. 

After that the rush will be on. 

Almost immediately step number 
one must be taken. It will replenish 
the dwindling coffers of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 

Its funds are low. They will be 
exhausted around the first of Feb- 
ruary. Even the reserves at the 
RFC, already drawn upon, are near- 
ing bottom. Quick and generous 
action by Congress is looked for.. 

Then will come other steps. 

Appropriation bills will push 
ahead. Expenditures of $4.000,000.- 
000 for ordinary Government ex- 
penses, including interest on the 
public debt, are anticipated. There 
may be another $4,000,000,000 of 
emergency expenditures proposed 
with Presidential sanction. 

But efforts at spending do not 
step there. 


GREENBACK PROPOSALS 


Plans for printing money to 
finance a variety of enterprises are 
numerous. One to be offered by 
Senator Frazier would provide $3.- 
000,000.000 in greenbacks to pay off 
farm indebtedness. 

Another for about $1,800,000,000 
would pay cff depositors in closed 
banks. 

Still a third, and most important 
on the basis of its chances for pas- 
sage. would provide $2,200,000,000 in 
greenbacks to pay veterans holding 
adjusted compensation certificates 
their full value. 

Many another billion of spending 
will be proposed in the form of old- 
age pensions, vast public works, and 


grants to various groups in the 
population. 
Except for the soldiers’ bonus, 


which is backed by exceptional po- 
litical pressure, spending steps lack- 
ing New Deal endorsement. are 
doomed. 

But many another step is due tc 
be taken. 

These include unemployment in- 
surance, old-age pensions, a new 
NRA, stronger labor laws, more 
money for home loans, stronger 
farm controls, new food and drug 
laws, a St. Lawrence Treaty, and 
possibly new taxes. 

An overwhelming Democratic ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress, 
giving President Roosevelt more 
than two-thirds of the Senators and 
of the Representatives, is expected 
to provide him with a firm grip. 


INSURGENCY APPEARS 

Yet insurgency already is talked 
about. 

The so-called Progressive Republi- 
cans are reported ready to tack 
many a bothersome amendment iv 
New Deal bills. | 

Senator Huey Long already has 
announced his desire to battle for 
legislation increasing income taxes 
and proving .ways and means to 
re-distribute big incomes. 

S€nator Hugo Black (Dem.), of 
Alabama, is dragging forth his bill 
for a 30-hour week in industry. This 
bill corralled 53 votes in 1933 to 30 
against it. It did not come to a vote 
in the House, giving way to the Re- 
covery Act, which also limited hours 
of work. What it will do in the 
present session remains to be seen. 
Administration pressure will be 
against it. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, is leading the Senate infla- 
tionist bloc. Alongside him is Sena- 
tor Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
who wants silver coined in the ratio 
of 16 to 1 with gold. 

Many a depression panacea is due 
to be offered. Most will be buried in 
committees and more than a crow- 
bar is likely be needed to bring 
forth some of the proposals tha‘ 
might be troublesome once out on 
the floor. Preliminary plans call for 
a tight and wary organization of 
New Deal legislative leaders. 

Following is a summary of prob- 
lems and legislation to be dealt with 
by the Congress: 


MPLOYMENT. — Appropriations 
- will be asked to provide for use 
by PWA and FERA to create as many 


as 4,000,000 jobs for those persons - 


now on relief rolls. The figure men- 
tioned most frequently is $5,000,000,- 
000 for use in the next 18 months. 
Little legislative battle is expected 


over any spending proposal of this 
kind. 


* 
[NFLATION.—The range of pro- 
posals calling for printing of 
money and for coinage of silver will 
be wide. All are due to be opposed 
by the President or his leaders in 
Congress. The one most likely to be 


adopted will be minus any printing 
press provision. But strong support 
is lined up behind plans to print 
money to pay off farm mortgages, 
to pay off bank depositors and to 
pay other classes. None stands 
much chance. 


to be enacted. The only ques- 
tion is the form it will take and the 
time when the plan will be offered. 
Recommendations of industrialists 
that the new law provide for purely 
voluntary codes, governed by indus- 
try with a minimum of Federal su- 
pervision, are due to be sidetracked. 

Broad, general statements of 
powers is expected, with details to 
be worked out in the light of ex- 
perience. Anti-trust Jaw exemption 
to be continued, which may involve 
battle. Also planning to separate 


| Section 7a from the new statute and 
| place in separate law. 


ABOR LEGISLATION.—Ba ttle 

impends over new law to replace 
Section 7a of NIRA. Labor is de- 
manding that collective bargaining 
assurance given railroad workers 
shall apply to all workers. This 
would be a broader grant than the 
present law and would bar company 
supported unions. Labor also is to 
demand the 30-hour week for in- 
dustry. 7 

A real battle impends over this 
issue, but it is sure to be opposed 
by the Administration. Some com- 
promise may result. The most ac- 
cepted theory is that the short work 
week will be used to bludgeon 
through a strong labor rights bill, 
backed by a new labor board. 


ANK LEGISLATION.—Talk of a 
Central bank to control the 
country’s credit machinery has died 
down. In its place has come the 
prospect of new laws strengthening 
the machinery of the Federal Re- 


serve System and centralizing its 


control in Washington. 

Plans call for making permanent 
the present insurance of saving 
bank deposits up. to $5,000. Also in 
prospect’ is a broadening of the 
power of the RFC to lend directly 
to industry. 


GPECIAL LEGISLATION.—Unem- 

ployment insurance is on the 
list of “must” legislation backed by. 
the President. Plans offered him 
by his committee on economic se- 
curity call for entry into this field 
on a very modest basis, with the 
prospect of financing through a tax 
on pay rolls. States would operate 
the plans and, under one arrange- 
ment, could build up either a system 
of reserves or of general insurance 
as they saw fit. : 


Also sure to be acted on is a plan . 


of old-age pensions. Again the pro- 
posal to get Administration endorse- 
ment will call for a small begin- 
ning, probably through a Federal 
subsidy to States which enact laws. 


| Talk is of a Federal subsidy of from 


| 
| 


| 


accepted is that to pay the bonus in . 


greenbacks. 

However, a compromise is being 
worked out on this question, with 
‘prospects that any legislation 


| $40,000,000 to $60,000,000. This is a 


far cry from the billions involved in 
the Townsend plan to pay $200 a 
month to all persons over 60. A 
battle on this issue is likely, owing 
to demands for a more ambitious 
start than the President wants. 
Health insurance, mothers’ pen- 
sions and other plans may get some 
Congressional attention. 


* * 
([AXES.—No general revision will 
be offered by the President, ac- 
cording to present plans. Expiring 
nuisance taxes, with the exception 
of the tax on checks, are expected 
to be renewed. 

Huey Long says he plans to offer 
legislation limiting incomes. There 
are expected to be bills calling for 
changes in tax administrative ma- 
chinery in order to check leaks. 
Higher income tax schedules may be 


proposed by radical Republican 
Senators. 


* 

AG RICULTURAL LAWS, — Opposi- 
tion already is in sight to AAA 

processing taxes, but their continu- 

ance is assured. 

Amendments to the Adjustment 
Act to broaden the power of the 
Government over farm production 
and to increase power over proces- 
sors of farm products, are scheduled 
to reappear. Their enactment is 
said to be assured. 

Senator Wheeler is asking an in- 
vestigation of earnings of corpora- 
tions dealing in foodstuffs, and an 
investigation of costs of food distri- 
bution. More commodities may be 
designated as “basic” by Congress. 


{LECTRIC POWER.—Federal regu- 
lation of holding companies is in 
the cards. 

TVA expects an appropriation of 
581,000,000 to continue its work for 
the next year. This involves com- 
pletion of power projects. Approval 
by the Senate of the St. Lawrence 
treaty with Canada would open the 
way to power development on that 
stream. 

Demand is expecied in Congress 
for creation of Mississippi Valley 


instructions to Treasury 


ning Rods on Washington 
Monument 


Ajax defying the lightning was a 
milksop. Today Ajax steals the 
lightning rod, too. He, she, or more 
likely they, set a new high for crime 
by robbing the Washington Monu- 
ment. 

It was practically yesterday that 
the contractors engaged to clean 
and repair the shaft put on its 555- 
foot top a series of lightning rods 
with platinum tips. And now some- 
body’s stolen the tips. This is the 
height of something. 

The haul was quite a handful, 
$900 worth; but the thieves left the 
eight gold-plated bronze rods, valued 
at around $28 each, which were 
firmly cemented in place. The rods 
are gold-plated bronze to make them 
impervious to the weather; the half- 
inch tips were platinum to make 
them look always shining. 

But the thief or thieves—and the 
contractors blame tourists who were 
permitted to mount the scaffold- 
ing—took a shine to the platinum 
points, with the result that the con- 
tractors have replaced the sharp 
tips at no expense to the Govern- 
ment, and reported to the National 
Capital Parks Office that hence- 
forth till the job is finished a sharp 
lookout and likewise, it is hoped, 
the tips, will be kept. 

Officials said they couldn’t say 
whether the thief who robbed Wash- 
ington Monument was the same 
thief who robbed the United States 
Treasury of the gilded “gold bricks” 
in its entrance hall some months 
ago. 


Protection for Cuba . 


From Illegal Arms 


Vigilence to Prevent Shipments 


Directed by Treasury. 


Secretary Morgenthau has issued 
revenue 
police to exercise the greatest vig- 
ilence to’ prevent illegal shipments 
of arms, ammunition and explosives 
to Cuba. 

The action, according to the 
Treasury, is in furtherance of the 
anti-smuggling treaty between the 
governments of the two countries, 
in support of which President Carlos 
Mendieta of. Cuba recently issued a 
drastic order forbidding shipments 
of alcohol to intermediate foreign 
ports which were known to be bases 
for smuggling into the United 
States. 

Customs agents, border patrol of- 
ficers and the Coast Guard will be 
enlisted to make the new instruc- 
tions effective. They are instructed 
not only to seize unauthorized arms 
and ammunition shipments, but to 
anticipate any attempts to make il- 
legal or disguised shipments by lo- 
cating assembly points. 


Authority, Columbia River Valley 
Authority and other river authorites 
to parallel TVA. How far the Presi- 
dent is willing to go is uncertain. 

Sought by the Administration, ac- 
cording to expressions by its spokes- 
men, is a cut in: power rates that 
would average 50 per cent for the 
country. 

x** 
()'L-—Broader power over the pro- 
duction and shipment in inter- 

state commerce of oil and oil prod- 
ucts, will be asked of Congress by 
Secretary Ickes, under present plans. 

Mr. Ickes, administrator of the oil 
code, has said that he may recom- 
mend that oil be declared a public 
utility. 


OOD AND DRUGS.—Back again 
will come the Copeland bill call- 
ing for strengthening amendments 
to the present Food and Drug Laws. 

At the last session these amend- 
ments were strongly opposed by ad- 
Vertisers. They have been modified 
and may make the grade at this 
time. pe 

NATIONAL DEFENSE.—A plan to 
“take the profits out of war” is 
in the works and may get to Con- 
gress. 7 

Almost sure to be provided is a 
$50,000 appropriation to provide for 
continuance of the present Nye in- 
vestigation of the munitions in- 
dustry. To be avoided, if possible, is 
any gesture by Congress that would 
be interpreted as starting an arma- 
ment race with any nation. 

The breakdown of the London 
conferences on naval limitation have 
made this a most ticklish issue. 
The policy, stated by the last session 
of Congress, is to build the nevy to 
treaty strength. 


H{OLC—Another billion is in sight 

for the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration. The stop to lending ac- 
tivities of this organization, due to 
threatened depletion of funds, 
brought tremendous pressure for its. 
continuance. 


Two New Codes 
Two new codes of fair competi- 
tion—one for the flat glass industry 
and the other for the retail meat 
trade—have just been approved by 
the NRA. The effective date for 
both codes is Dec. 31. 


» 


Under the FACA 


Distillers’ Permits Revoked 
In 44 Cases; Status of 
Mexican Drink Offers 


“Capitol-I-l. Number, Please” 


Oiling Up for Congress 


_ Changes for the Guards 


In the Capitol Restourant 


And Here—"the Fourth Estate” 


br Underwood & Underwood and Wide World 


‘Welcome, Congress! 


HAMMERS beat a steady rhythm in 

-empty halls. Paint brushes glide 
along smooth surfaces. Brooms and 
mops swish against dusty floors. Tele- 
phone bells jangle every second. 
Pounding, painting, oiling, washing, 
rubbing, scrubbing, sewing, shining, 
shifting—a thousand and one proph- 
etic activities that presage a coming 
event of national importance. 

Yes; the National Capitol in Wash- 
ington is being groomed for the con- 
vening of the 74th Congress. 

As the news cameras swing around 
corners, peer into offices, dip into the 
subways, and climb the stairways, they 
reveal the seething life that goes on 
behind the scenes “on the Hill” when 
the National Legislature is preparing 
to meet. 

In the chambers and ante-rooms, 
they find painters, paper hangers, 
cleaners, waiters, furniture menders 
and hundreds of other artisans at 
work. 

In the offices of the Clerk of the 
House and Secretary of the Senate, 
they find, the Capitol officers prepar- 
ing the rolls, assigning space, ordering 
stationery, and answering the multi- 
tude of requests from newly-elected 
members. 

Everywhere they find evidence of an 
exceedingly busy week. 

xk 

“Operator, give me National 3120.” 

“Capitol-l-l. Yes. One moment, 
please.” 

Thirty-eight thousand times a day, 
on an average, conversations like this 
take place during a session of Con- 
gress. Officials expect the forthcom- 
ing Congress to be swamped with more 
calls than ever. In preparation, they 
hire more operators. The new Capito] 
switchboard, of the most modern type, 
therefore finds itself accommodating 
operators at 35 positions (top photo’. 

And from his basement offices, the 
architect of the Capitol finds it no 
easy task to keep check on the numer- 
ous working crews throughout the 
building. He is busy watching the in- 
stallation of modern elevators, the 
construction of a new roof on the Sen- 
ate office building, the re-arrangement 
of statuary, the cleaning of old car- 
pets and the placing of new carpets on 
the floors, the dusting of chandeliers, 
and the tuning up of the call bells. 

Heavy, bronze doors of the building, 
with hinges rusted from exposure to 
weather and, perhaps, from the water 
accidentally spilled upon them during 
the washing of the Capitol building. 
are tenderly oiled by laborers (second 
photo). 

Floors and walls of the subways 
leading to the Senate and House office 
buildings are made to glisten like the 
decks of a ship as painters brush 
away at the stones. The subway cars, 
too, are spruced up and made ready 
for the service of the Senators. 


The special Capitol police are 
getting ready to greet the Congress- 
men when they arrive for the session 
(third photo). Uniforms are being 
cleaned, brushed, and pressed, badges 
are being shined and shoes resoled. 

The soft, easy chairs in the cloak- 
rooms and the upholstered furnitur2 
in the reading rooms are getting their 
biennial renovation (fourth photo). A 

novelty this year is the red leather 

which is being used to replace the 
worn-out seats. Significant? Capital 
officials merely say a touch of color 1s 
desirable. 

Of course, when the Congressmen 
arrive, they will expect to have their 
meals in nice, clean quarters. And s°. 
the waiters and kitchen help are pol- 
ishing the silver, cleaning the linen, 


setting the tables (fifth photo), scour- | 


ing the stoves, pots and pans, and 
shining the glasses. 

And while the barber shops are r2- 
plenishing their stocks of razors, 
brushes and combs, mechanics are 
overhauling typewriters, engineers are 
refitting the heating pipes, and labor- 
ers are moving chairs and desks abou: 
to correspond to the new seating ar- 
rangements. 

New pages are being trained to take 
the places of those who have left, and 
the veteran pages are brushing up on 
their regulations. The parliamenta- 
rians, at the some time, are compiling 
precedents for use at the new session. 
while clerks are printing forms ior 
bills and messages. 

Last, but not least, the press gal- 
lery, an integral part of life on Capi- 
tol Hill, is undergoing its regular re- 
furbishing process. Seats are being 
assigned to newspaper men (bottom 
photo), lists of members are being 
printed, and the soft couches are be- 
ing cleared for inaciion. 

* * 


As the week ends, the Capitol as- 
Sumes more and more an antici- 
patory air. Two years from now, after 
the rushing Congressmen and _ the 
Surging crowds will have made their 
use of its facilities, the process will 
once again be repeated. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 


New Puzzle for Uncle Sam 


The Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 
ministration is tightening its re- 
Strictions on distillers’ permits. 

J. H. Choate, Jr., Director of the 
FACA, has announced that at the 
last meeting of the Board, 44 per- 
mits issued by the Administration 
were revoked, in most cases because 
of inactivity and failure to file re- 
‘ports required by the FACA. 

Of the permits revoked, 39 were 
held by members of the alcohoiic 
beverages importing industry, three 
by distillers, and two by members 
of the distilled spirits rectifying in- 
dustry. 

Included among the actions taken 
against importers were the first 
two revocations of distillers’ per- Z. 
mits solely on the grounds of in- : 
activity. 

In view of the terms of the distil- ze 
lers’ code and information ob- 
tained regarding the distilling in- 
dustry, the FACA has found it nec- 
essary to deny a large number of 
applications for permits to oper- 
ate distilleries. 

A number of proceedings have 
been started or are pending to re- 
voke permits of distillers not en- 
gaged in actual distilling operations. 
This is in accordance with provi- 
sions of the distillers’ code requiring 
activity in order to maintain rights 
to a permit. 


Does Mexican cactus make a 
legitimate drink? Ora contraband? 

This is the question the Federal Al- . 
cohol Control Administration was ‘ 
called upon to decide last week at a 
hearing. 

Distilled, the Mexican cactus be- 
comes tequilla, a spirit well known 
in Mexico and in various parts of 
the Southwest. How to pronounce 
it as well as what to pronounce it 
raised a question; it is usually 
known as “tekeeya”. A group in 
Nogales, Ariz., applied for permis- 
sion to make tequilla for distribu- 
tion in the United States. 


Social Security Plans; 


What Women May Gain 


Some Special Needs of Femi- 
nine Wage Earners 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
improve the inadequate ones—es- 
sential steps for economic security— 
we have need of additional legisla- 
tion, State or Federal, or both. 
Therefore the 44 State legislatures 
meeting in 1935 should lose no time 
in enacting laws to establish per- 
manently nation-wide and uniform 
standards, for the employment of 
women, at least. 


RIGHT TO WORK | 


No program for greater economic 

security for women workers can 
really succeed without a better un- 
derstanding of their needs and 
rights. In a period like the present, 
women’s right to a job is often. 
challenged, and in the scramble to 
get or hold jobs women feel them- 
selves on a less secure basis than do 
men. 
A man, whether married or single, 
is apt to be given employment pref- 
erence to a woman, single or mar- 
ried, as a matter of right though on 
investigation the woman might be 
found to have the greater responsi- 
bility for dependents. 

Married women particularly are 
being discriminated against in va- 
rious places, despite economic re- 
sponsibilities as serious, if not so 
obvious to the public, as a man’s. 
Many a married woman today is 
holding a job beaause she must sup- 
port her children, parents, or other 
relatives. 


SECURITY OF WORK 


As part of the whole security pro- 
gram it is imperative to put an end 
to the growing sense of insecurity 
among wage earners in general. 
Possible loss of jobs and of definite 
foothold in the field of gainful work, 
part-time or irregular employment, 
seasonal and technological unem- 
ployment, occupational obsolescence, 
dismissal from jobs because of ad- 
vancing age—these are disturbing 
spectres in an era of plenty, but ina 
period of hard times they give rise 
to demoralizing fears and serious 
complications. 

Surely a nation that has proved 
itself so remarkably progressive in 
the matter ‘of mechanical inven- 
tions can be equally as resourceful 
in evolving guarantees of security 
to its laborers. Surely, through leg- 
islation, scientific planning, and co-" 
operation of forces we should be 
able to develop a system that will 
furnish adequate jobs to those able: 
and willing to work, protection to 
those unemployed through no fault> 
of their own, and pensions to the 
aged and disabled unemployables. 
In such a program proper weight 
should be attached to the wage- 
earning .role of women, to assure 
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| them fair treatment in every way. 
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‘Study of Natural Gas ‘ION THE TRAIL OF THE J APANESE YEN 


And Pipeline Utilities 
Low Cost of Labor 
Gives Nipponese 


Billion-dollar Plan to Develop 
Mississippi Valley 


sulted in a remarkable shift in the 
balance of trade between the two 
countries. A ‘favorable’ balance of 
trade for Japan between 1929 and 
1931 has been transformed into an 
‘adverse’ balance since 1932. 


the Roosevelt administration is dis- 
tinctly nationalistic under the sur- 
face. It is more concerned with 
domestic problems than with the 
trade problems or trade possibilities 


Federal Trade Commission 
Plans Investigations For 1935 


Invasion of Markets: 
By Cheap Goods 
From Orient 


fe 


PWA Committee’s Proposal to Unify Power Systems In 
20-year Public Works Program 


The utilities investigation of the 
Federal Trade Commission during 
the coming year will center largely 


F THE VALUES most cherished in 

American life are to be retained 
and the Mississippi Valley is to re- 
main one of the greatest agricul- 
tural and industrial regions of the 
world, the United States must adopt 
a scientific plan for its use. 

Such is the conclusion of the 
Mississippi Valley Committee of the 
Public Works Administration after 
a year of study of navigation, flood 
control, erosion, power development, 
irrigation, forestry and other prob- 
lems concerned with the proper use 
and control of the water and land 
of the 31 States included in the 
Mississippi drainage area. 

In a report which has been sub- 
mitted to President Roosevelt, the 
nine scientists and technicians com- 

- posing the committee recommend 
adoption of a billion-dollar, 20-year 
public works program and the unifi- 
cation of the electricity supply of 
the United States by development 
of Federal control over transmis- 
sion. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE | 

Commenting on the report, Pres- 
dent Roosevelt said that, although 
the committee acted independently 
of the National Resources Board, in 
reality it may be considered as a 
sub-committee of that agency. No 
action on its recommendations is to 
be taken, he indicated, without con- 
sidering the broader program of the 
Board. 

No details for the program have 
been worked out, the President said. 
Mr. Roosevelt suggested that, if a 
program is adopted, it is possible 


NATIONAL PLANNER 


—Underwood & Underwood 
“Let us hand down a heritage... 
enriched,” says Morris L. Cooke, 
Secretary of the Mississippi 
Valley Committee. 


program the committee would at- 
tempt to solve the problem of rural 
electrification. At present only one 
in ten of the Nation’s farms, and in 


the Mississippi Valley only one in 
sixteen, buys electricity from power 
lines. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


“An allotment of one hundred 


— 


on natural gas and pipeline enter- 
prises. 

Since the Commission started its 
study of electric and gas utilities 
six years ago in response to a Sen- 
ate resolution, it has covered com- 
panies with total assets of $9,930,- 
000,000. This figure and the plans 
for next year’s extension of the 
study are given in the Commission’s 
annual report, made public last 
week. 

Congress already has been given 
reports on several phases of the 
inquiry. Additional conclusions and 
recommendations are to be submit- 
ted next month, together with the 
final report on the voluminous chain 
store inquiry. 

THE PRESIDENT’S INTEREST 

President Roosevelt's interest in 
the utilities study is shown by a 
letter which he addressed to the 
Commission granting it more time 
for the inquiry. In the letter, which 
is published in the annual report, 
the President said: 

“It is of the greatest importance 
that this work, which is under way, 
be completed and made a part of 
the public record in your utilities 
investigation.” 

During the fiscal year 1934 the 
Commission completed investiga- 
tions of the sale and distribution of 
milk and other dairy products, prac- 
tices in the steel industry under the 
NRA code, salaries received by offi- 
cials of corporations, and price bases. 

The Commission says it expects to 
continue its study of radio adver- 
tising practices next year with the 
objective of eliminating false and 


—— continues to push ahead 
with her program of economic 

imperialism. Foreign markets are 

being invaded by her cheap goods. 


What really is golng on? Has 
Japan set out to best the United 
States? Does this country stand to 
lose most by Japanese aggressions? 
Or can it be that we are being 
maneuvered into a somewhat false 
position? Is there reason for the 
United States to be deeply concerned 
by recent happenings? 


REASONS FOR CONCERN 


Decidedly there is reason for deep 
concern, judged by unofficial ex- 
pressions heard in the Capital. But 
no strictly official answers can be 
given to such questions. 


The attitude of this government 
is that nothing should be said or 
done to create discord. 


By deciding to break away from 
the agreement that kept a balance 
between Japanese, British and 
American fleets, Japan has given an 
invitation to a naval building race 
to start in 1936. However, no move 
is going to be made by the United 
States government to accept that 
invitation. 

Rather, hope is expressed that the 
differences now evident can be ad- 
justed within the next two years. 


MANCHUKUOAN PROBLEM 


The policy of this government 
that seems to be of chief concern to 
Japan concerns Manchukuo—the 
section of Manchuria which the 
Japanese have taken from China. 


“This tendency seems to be 
strengthening. Despite this situa- 
tion, Japanese competition has ad- 
versely affected certain special in- 
dustries in the United States during 
recent years. 

But while Japanese exports to the 
United States kave declined, her ex- 
ports to the remainder of the world 
have increased greatly. In fact, the 
trade expansion of Japan in foreign 


of Asia. By extending recognition 
to Russia the United States 
Strengthened the hand oy a natural 
rival of the Japanese and provided 
a diversion. 

Now the tendency is to sit back 
for a time and let nature take its 
course. Under the terms of the 
Vinson Act passed by the last ses- 
sion of Congress the policy of the 
United States is declared to be to 
build up the Navy io treaty limit 
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—Wide World 


WHY JAPAN CAN COMPETE 
‘Another reason: Four Japanese youngsters at work in the pressroom of a 
Tokyo newspaper, where they receive from $8 to $10 a month for their 
labor during their vacation period. 


fields has been one of the major 
phenomena o” the depression period. 

During the first six months of 
1934 that country sold abroad goods 


strength. The building program is 
expected to go ahead on that basis, 
but with no fanflare that would 
arouse other nations. 


Advantage 


and reduced the gold value of the 
dollar, the Japanese again cut the 
value of the yen, holding it about 
40 per cent under the old relation- 
ship with the dollar. 


DEPRECIATING THE YEN 


This advantage to the Japanese 
will last in its present form only so 
long as that country can limit her 
purchases of raw materials. When 
it comes time to stock up again the 
cheaper yen will buy less of cotton 
and lumber and copper and other 
goods than it bought before. 

But there will remain the ad- 
vantage the Japanese hold owing to 
low costs of production. These low 
costs are due to relatively low 
wages and long hours of work. Those 
low wages are possible because of 
the cheap cost of living in Japan, 


REDUCTION OF COSTS 


Even with low wages, Japanese 
competition would not be severe un- 
less the country’s labor was efficient 
and its mass production technique 
comparable to that of its competi- 
tors. On that point the Foreign 
Policy Association says: 

“On the whole the results of the 
renationalization movement in 
Japanese industry have only ap- 
proximated the technical levels 
reached by the most advanced 
Western industries. 

“With the possible exception of 
textiles, the increased efficiency of 
Japanese industry has merely les- 
sened a competitive advantage that 
in many cases: still rests with the 


“| The United States, with other The of trade | 

million dollars to build independent, | misleading advertising in the radio _ | to the amount of 1,003,000,000 yen, g p “Nevertheless, the gains derived 
that the oo orminenmnas ny tocal. | Self-lquidating rural electric proj- | field, just as it has acted to elimi- preter re yp gogo nd. | With prospects that for the year | during a world-wide depression is | s4: rationalization served further 
rule of bis ects would be a safe and socially | nate such advertising in printed hess ~ | her sales will equal or surpass those | considered a remarkable of to reduce the costs of production in 
justifiable experiment,” the com- | Publications. S country stands On | of the previous level of 1929. The | the period. 


be small at first and be made only 


to establish the principle. 


In some quarters of the Adminis- 
tration, the recommendations of the 
committee, together with those of 
the National Resources Board, have 
given rise to fears that Congress 
may use the proposals as the basis 
for a huge spending program. 

Some members of Congress have 
expressed the opinion that recom- 
mendations for limited appropri- 


‘ations for natural resources develop- 


ment may lead to an attempt to 
provide much greater public works 
than the Administration feels is 
justified. 


BASIC PLANNING 

In view of the fact that the Gov~ 
ernment of the United States has 
not set up a system of national plan- 
ning, points out the committee, its 
report cannot avoid a theoretical 
flavor. But the planning technic, it 
asserts, has proved to be one of the 
most practical instruments of pri- 
vate business. 

Without planning, modern large- 
scale enterprises would be unman- 
ageable, because the larger the scale 
of operations the more dependent 
an enterprise becomes on planning. 
For this reason, the committee con- 
tends, social enterprise appears to 
be even more dependent than pri- 


vate enterprise on such a technique . 


of planning. 


One of the problems which the > 


committee sees in developing a na- 
tional program is the definition of 
the responsibility of Federal and 
local governments. 

It is the committee’s contention 
that adoption of industrial planning 
technique to the needs of the na- 
tion would not violate any of the 
principles of democracy and local 
self-government; they would merely 
be given a new tool. 


A DEVELOPING PROGRAM 

It is explained that the program 
was worked out with the idea of 
combining a broad and long-range 
view of the problems of the Valley 
with definite proposals for doing 
certain things that ought to be 
done at once. 


“The plan as a whole,” the commit- 


tee points out, “is not a blueprint. 
It is rather an attempt to indicate 
desirable lines of growth. The plan 
will have best served its purpose if 
it, too, 


mittee asserts. “Such an enterprise 
would not compete with private 
capital, since it would serve terri- 
tory not now served or likely to be 
served in any other way.” 


The report holds that unless the 
Federal Government takes an active 
leadership in the development of 
rural electrification, only a small 
part of the task can be accom- 
plished in any reasonable length of 
time. 


In the future, says the committee, 
many new uses for electricity will 
be developed. It envisages the ex- 
tension of street and highway light- 
ing to several times its present 


sad 


A total of 157 cases of false and 
misleading advertising were dis- 
posed of during the fiscal year; these 
cases involved newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. The Commission. points 
out that its work in this regard has 
resulted “in a general improvement 


in the character of newspaper and 


periodical advertising.” 
There were 2,151 complaints of 


. unfair trade practices received dur- 


ing the fiscal year, an increase of 
588 over the preceding year. A part 
of the increase in volume was due 
to the additional work in cases of 
violation of National Recovery Ad- 
ministration codes. 
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A NEW FACE FOR OLD MAN RIVER 
The Mississippi River development being carried on by th® PWA, as shown 
by the construction of Lock No. 7, five miles north of La Crosse, Wis. 


status. Eventually, dangerous sec- 
tions of the country roads and en- 
tire arterial highways between cities 
may be lighted at night. 

Development of electric power in 
the valley is summarized by the 
commiteee under three headings: 
(1) the grid system (unified system 
of transmission lines) as a tie-in; 
(2) a great program of public works; 
and (3) such a wide use of electric- 
ity as would be attained through 
rural electrification. 


MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

Other major recommendations of 
the committee include the follow- 
ing: 

1—Completion of navigation fa- 
cilities on the main stem of the 
Mississippi and connections with the 
Great Lakes; 

2.—Unification of all forms of 


and present trends are stopped, the 
committee warns, future maps of 
the Mississippi Valley “will show 
large stretches of once fertile lands 
stripped of their life-giving humus, 
and rivers breaking forth in floods 
of increasing severity. 

“Industry and agriculture would 
become ever more precarious, the 
life of the people on the land ever 
more and more disorganized, and 
there would be a steady increase of 
farm tenancy and of economic de- 
pendency. 


DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 

The development of governmental 
agencies to deal with water prob- 
lems has been carried out in many 
sections of the country. In most in- 
stances they have been formed to 
deal with problems which extend 
beyond political boundaries. Typi- 


its policy of the open door in China, 
maintained since the days of John 
Hay. 

The open door means that our 
government insists on the right of 
her citizens to trade in that country 
on a basis of equality with citizens 
of other nations. 

The Japanese, operating in Man- 
chukuo, actually have closed what 
Was an open door, 


THE TRADE FACTOR 


That is something for the people 
of this country to decide. The trade 
in Japan’s puppet state amounts to 
a few millions of dollars a year. In 
all of China, esican exports for 
the first nine moriths of the present 
year totalled scarcely $63,000,000 out 
of total exports of about $1,500,- 
000,000, while imports from China 
amounted to about $38,000,000 out of 
total imports of $1,036,000,000. 

Such is the trade immediately at 
stake. What the future holds is 
another matter. But the door has 
been open in China for many years 
‘without any sensational gain in her 
demands for goods from the United 
States. 

Then there are the Philippines. 
They reach up rather near to Japan 
and as an American outpost may 
bother the Japanese. Yet Congress 
has declared the intention of this 
government to relinquish its hold on 
the islands within the next ten 
years. Unless the Japanese should 
have designs on those islands there 
should be little ground for friction 
there. 

What of the trade between the 
two countries, and of their rivalry in 
world markets? Could that be the 
cause of the strain in relations? 

Again the figures can give the 
answer. They show that in the first 
half of 1934, Japan sold to this 
country 191,157,000 yen worth of 
goods and bought from this country 
367,101,000 yen worth of goods. The 
yen is equal to about thirty cents 
in American money. 


COMPLEMENTARY TRADE 


The Japanese sold to this country 
principally silk which is not pro- 
duced here. They bought from us, 
principally silk, which is not pro- 
grown in Japan. We took the bulk 
of their silk. They took a large 
slice of our cotton export sales. This 
is complementary trade and scarcely 
competitive. 


first half year sales were sharply 
above the same period a year ago. 

Whose export trade is being hit 
hardest by this Japanese expan- 
sion? 

The principal sufferer appears to 
be England, and the section of 
British industry hardest hit’is the 
important textile industry. 

Japan’s largest export product is 
silk, nearly all of which goes to the 
United States. Next in line comes 
cotton piece goods, the sale of which 
has increased nearly 200 per cent 


JAPAN’S BOOM 


Her industrialists have enjoyed 
something verging on a boom. The 
nation has little unemployment, 
Expansion has been pushed vigor- 
ously in many directions. 

Frequently the question is asked: 
What lies at the bottom of this de- 
velopment? Why should Japanese 
industry be capturing markets and 
expanding when industry in the re- 
mainder of the world is contract- 
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RATTLES THAT JAR THE WORLD 


Baby toys—millions of them—all ready to be exported by Japan to foreign 
countries, where they will be sold at low prices, 


in the last two years. Her other 
important export products consist 
of low priced manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

These products, observes ‘the 
Foreign Policy Association, have 
been sold largely in colonial and 
semi-colonial areas, where a low 
standard of living prevails. English 
manufacturers formerly held a 
large part of this trade. 

In 1929, sales of cotton goods by 
the British were twice those of the 
Japanese. Yet by 1933 the Jap- 
anese manufacturers had displaced 
the British as leaders in the field. 

Japanese competition has affected 
American manufacturers in their 
sales to Latin America and in the 
Philippines but the losses have not 
been large in the aggregate. If the 
battle for trade lies at the bottom 
of much _ international friction, 


progressive depreciation in the 
value of the yen, which is the 


Japanese currency. The other is 
the remarkably low cost of produc- 
tion of Japanese goods. 

The first deliberate depreciation 
took place late in 1931. Then as the 
pound sterling fell, after its top- 
ple from the gold standard, the 
Japanese depreciated their currency 
further. Finally when the United 
States went off the gold standard 


Japan, especially after 1929.” 

This authority expresses the opin- 
ion that the rapid depreciation in 
the value of the yen played more 
part than increased efficiency in ac- 
counting for the Japanese trade 
gains. 

And what of the future: 

On the basis of its analysis, the 
Foreign Policy Association con- 
cludes: 

“The continued increase of Jap- 
anese exports in 1934 indicates that 
the limits of Japan’s trade expan- 
sion have not yet been reached. 

“It is clear that the factors which 
have combined to give Japanese 
manufacturers a decisive advantage 
in world trade are continuing to op- 
erate in their favor. 


TRADE BARRIERS 


“At the same time a number of 
tendencies working in the contrary 
direction have been steadily gain- 
ing strength. New tariff barriers 
against Japanese goods are contin- 
ually being erected. Where these 
prove insufficient there is a grow- 
ing trend toward the rationing of 
Japanese imports on a quota basis. 
The normal process of the equaliza- 
tion of internal price levels, follow- 
ing exchange depreciation, should 
eventually act to eliminate the ad- 
vantage of the depreciated yen. 
This process, owing to a variety of 
Causes, is apparently taking place 
very slowly. As long as the ex--— 
change advantage persists, Japan- 
ese trade should at least be able to 
maintain an export level approxi- 
mating the pre-depression years.” 

However, as the figures show, the 
developments’ straining relations 
between the United States and 
Japan lie principally outside the 
field of trade and in the field of 
foreign policy. The Japanese in- 
Sist on domination of the Far. 
East, and particularly of China. 
The United States long has re- 
garded this territory as peculiarly 
within its sphere. 
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grows, changes, and im- | transportation as parts of a coordi- | cal examples are the New England Yet the United States is in a bet- | then the conclusion is inescapable ere, aneei 
proves as the years go by. nated system; Council or the Ohio River Board of | ter position to stand the loss of her | that there is less reason for fric- iad ie arti ct 
Development of power in the Mis- 3.—A program of balance between | Health Commissioners. cotton trade with the Japanese than | tion between the United States and gerne A or 
sissippi region is one of the essen- | protection of certain areas and Other types of agencies dealing | Japan is to lose her raw silk trade | Japan than between England and ee 


tials of its program, the committee 
declares. Out of a potential of six- 
teen million kilowatts which might 
be produced, thus far only two mil- 
lion have been utilized. 

Its suggestion of the unification of 
the electricity supply is not new, the 


relinquishment of others, unoccupied 


by settlement, to hay and forest 
crops; | 

4—A general program of flood 
contro]; 

5.—Installation of better methods 
of land use to prevent erosion; 


with usage of water systems are the 
“Authority,” or publicly-owned cor- 
poration, of which the Port Au- 
thority of New York is an example; 
the intrastate conservancy district; 
agencies set up by two or more 


with this country. 

Concerning the trade relation- 
ships between the two countries, the 
Foreign Policy Association says: 

“Contrary to the general trend, 
Japan’s export trade with the 


Japan. 


BASIS OF RIVALRY 

English trade in China proper 
and in India far surpasses that of 
The United States. Her territorial 


6 GALA CRUISES IN THE FAMOUS 


GEORGIC 


You can and should tgke time to glide from winter 
Carib Seas in the “moderne” 


States under interstate compacts; | United States shows virtually negli- | interests in the region are much OTHER 
committee contends, pointing out 6.—Caution with respect to fur- | and regional authorities set up by | gible increases in 1932 and 1933. A | greater than those of the United the mediaeval walls of Cartagena, rendezvous of CRUISES 
that such unification exists over | ther extension of irrigation in view | the Federal Government, for which | loss of more than 400,000,000 yen in | States. 


wide areas. Under present condi- 
tions, the supply is unequally dis- 
tributed, with some congested areas 


of the present agricultural situation 
as a whole and on irrigated lands; 
7.—Greater cooperation between 


the Tennessee Valley may be re- 
garded as a precedent. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority is 


the value of Japan’s sales to the 
United States between 1929 and 1930 
has never been regained in subse- 


Japanese aggressions in 
Manchuria more vitally touch Brit- 
ish policy than they do American. 

Yet this country finds itself in a 
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control floods and produce power. 
Approximately half of the billion 
dollars would be used for self-liqui- 
dating power installations. 

By the development of its power 


gram to cost 20 million yearly. It 
also suggests expenditure of 47 mil- 
lion yearly for 20 years to buy and 
improve forest land. 


Unless its proposals are adopted | 


-_ 


casions President Roosevelt has sug- 
gested that regional planning simi- 
lar to that under way in the Ten- 
nessee Valley eventually may be 
carried out in other great river val- 
leys of this country, 


1929. A further increase of more 


than 50,000,000 yen in Japan’s im- | 


ports from the United States took 
place during the first six months of 
this year. 


“These developments have re- 


take the stand that this country 


has been jockeyed into a position 
where it is expected to pull the 
chestnuts of other countries out of 
the fire in the Pacific. 

However, the present policy of 
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Plea to Industry 


To Provide Jobs 
For Unemployed 


Than Suppressing Possi- 
ble Revolt By Idle Millions 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG, 
Erecutive Director of the National 
Emergency Council 


We have gone tar along the road 
to recovery since March, 1933. 

In this twenty months of recov- 
ery and reconstruction the founda- 
tions have been laid for a political- 
economic system wherein private 
enterprises can compete for individ- 
ual profit and at the same time can 
cooperate to maintain a proper bal- 
ance between the interests of agri- 
culture, trade, industry, manage- 
ment, labor, and consumer. 

The unemployed are entitled to an 
opportunity to earn a livelihood by 
productive labor. 

The other day a stiff-necked 
friend said to me: “I never thought 
it was the business of Government 
to provide a man with a job.” 

My reply in substance was:, It is 
the business of some one to provide 
a man with a job in this modern 
world where a man §6 often cannot 
make a job for himself and he must 
have a job in order to live. When 
one of our fellow-citizens is shut off 
from a chance to exchange his work 
with the work of all the rest of us 
who have jobs, we are, in effect, 
depriving him of his liberty. 


PLACING RESPONSIBILITY 


And you and I and all the citizens 
who make up this Government of 
ours have an obligation to give that 
man an opportunity to work, and to 
give him back his liberty. 

There are today a large number 
of business men who were opposed 


to the dole two years ago because | 


of’ its cost, and who now favor the 
dole because it will cost them less, 
than to give men work. I think that 
is a very short-sighted view. 

It isn’t always sound business 
judgment to pay the cheapest price 
for a thing. . 

Year after year we have been 
offering to several million able and 
willing workers only a carefully 
measured charity. During each of 
these years we have added about 
500,000 new workers to the lists of 
the unemployed. We have made 
these young men and women feel 
that they were not wanted, that 
there was no place for them in this 
world of ours. What kind of citizens 
are we making of the unemployed 
youth of the Nation? 


DANGER OF REVOLT | 

Perhaps it might be cheaper even 
in a money sense to find work for 
these idle hands to do than to sup- 
port the armies necessary to hold 
them back if once those millions of 
pleading fingers were turned into 
threatening claws. 

The recovery program is working.. 
Industrial employment has been in- 
creased by between four and five 
million workers. 

Agriculture has risen out of the 


‘depths. The demands for financial 


relief have been so far met that 
millions of homes in the cities and 
on the farms have been saved 


Our banks and other large insti- | 
tutions are generally sound—credit | 


is ample. Needs for rehabilitation 
and rebuilding have been accumu- 
lating. Conditions are ripe for a 
general advance of private enter- 
prise. 

Contrary to common misunder- 
standing the Federal relief load this 
Winter is now and may be expected 
to remain about 2,000,000 cases less 
than last Winter. It has been a mis- 
taken habit to compare the relief 
roll of last year with this year’s, 
ignoring the fact that in addition 
to last year’s relief roll the Federal 
Government carried over 4,000,000 
persons in the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. This year all cash relief and 
work relief is carried on the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief roll. 


SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT 

The failure of the relief rolls to 
increase substantially in October, 
November and December of this 
year, contrary to all nomal trends, 
is the most heartening indication cf 
a permanent gain in employment 
that could be presented. The size 


of the Federal relief problem is 
therefore diminishing, slowly but 
steadily. 


Ultimately, if unemployment is not 
steadily relieved, Government must 
undertake to provide somewhere 
that reemployment which alone can 
insure individual freedom and se- 
curity. Let us realize that in ihe 
last twenty months our Government 
has provided relief; it has mobilized 
private business and strengthened 
the foundations of private enter- 
prise. 

Now let us pray that, in the real- 
ization and acceptance of its great 
responsibility, private business, en- 
couraged and supported by the gov- 
ernments of the States and of the 
United States, will do its part. 


The above is an extract from the 
address made by Mr. Richberg at 
the opening of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Civic Exposition on Bec. 28. 


Mr. Richberg’s View That 
Employment Is Cheaper 


| THE STORY OF IMPORTANT ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE 
GOVERNMENTS 


RINGING THE WASTE out of 
public expenditures has, affected 
marvels in saving the taxpayers’ 
money, according to advocates of 
the council-manager system of mu- 
nicipal government. 

Secretary Howard P. Jones, of the 
National Municipal League, reviews 
the results, some of which he gives: 

East Cleveland, Ohio, under a city 
manager since 1918, reduced its 
bonded debts by 59 per cent since 
1927 and since 1930 has chopped off 
25 per cent of operating expendi- 
tures. 

Operating under the plan since 
1916, Newburgh, N. Y., in spite of 
heavy demands for relief, will have 
in 1935 the lowest tax levy of five 
years; there are almost no delin- 
quent taxes; every city department 
has spent less than the budget au- 
thorization in the year just closing; 
the city debt is less than half of 
the constitutional limit. 

Services are bet@er than ever in 
spite of reduced operating expendi- 
tures at Portsmouth, Va., its citi- 
zens testify. When the city man- 
ager plan was adopted in 1929, op- 
erating expenditures totaled $453,- 
338 annually; in 1930 the total was 
$424,590, and has_ progressively 
shrunk until the sum is $289.500 for 
the year 1934. 

With current debts and an oOver- 
draft on the treasury of $275,000, 
streets and equipment much the 
worse for wear, the city manage- 
ment system was adopted by 
Wichita Falls, Texas, in 1928. On 
August 10, last, the city treasury 
had a cash balance of $208,000; 
municipal service has been consist- 
ently improving in face of declin- 
ing revenue. 

Milwaukee, not governed by a 
city manager, has reduced its pub- 


| lie debts from $51,000,000 to $39,- 
— 800.000. The city comptroller, Wil- 
| liam H. Wendt, reports delinquent 


taxes reduced from in excess of 23 
millions to below 16 millions; this is 
ascribed largely to liquidation of 
baby bonds issued by the city to 
pay salaries of official personnel. 
The budget has declined from about 
39% millions to about 29% millions. 
The tax rate has been lowered. 
Springfield, capital of [Mlinois, 
mailed out $115,000 in checks as 
Christmas presents to pay outstand- 
ing bills. City Manager P. A. Lewis 
expressed his conviction that no 
Illinois city is in better financial 
shape. | 
x** * 


MAINE OFF THE WATER WAGON 


LEGAL IN MAINE for the first time 

in 75 years, hard liquor went on 
sale in the State for the Christmas 
holidays. 

The combined first day’s sales in 
the five cities where State retail 
stores had been able to open 
amounted to $10,000, reports the 
State Comptroller, William A. Run- 
nells. Arrests for intoxication were 


‘about normal; most of those picked. 


up were old offenders. 


The State dispensary system has 
been adopted, to be administered 
by a liquor commission, of which 
Stillman E. Woodman has been des- 
ignated as chairman. Eight sores 
were opened in seven communities, 
as the first step. 

The State liquor control board 
of Vermont operated the wholesale 
and retail monopoly at a net profit 
of $124,351.39 for the six months 
ending with November. 

Bootleggers in Virginia are under- 
selling the State stores by about 25 
per cent, but with a handicap of in- 
ferior quality, says the State alco- 
hol beverage control board; boot- 
legging and  wmaoonshining still 
thrive, even in the neighborhood of 
State stores. 

Elimination of illegal traffic and 
restriction of the legal sales of liq- 
uor to the quantities of legal and 
illegal liquor consumed in prohibi- 
tions days is the policy adopted with 
approval of Governor Peery. 

x * * 


LOUISIANA’S POLITICAL CIRCUS 


FIve YEARS AFTER the lower 
house of the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture impeached him when he tried 
to levy an occupational tax on oil 
that would have heavily hit the 
Standard Oil Company, Senator 
Huey P. Long effected legislation to 
impose a tax of 5 cents per barrel. 
So Senator Long has had his way; 
this stands revealed as the myste- 
rious reason why the legislature had 
been called in special session. 
Senator Long will take up the 
matter of making the Nation “share- 
your-wealth” minded. He has de- 


. clared his purpose to press this is- 


| 


sue, predicts that he will jam it 
through Congress. 

Outlining the proposed national 
legislation, Senator Long said that 


it is intended to restrict the wealth 


Of any single individual to ten mil- 


_ lion dollars and the annual income 


of any individual to one million; 


this, he contends, will permit every- 
one in the Nation to have the equiv- 
alent of $50,000 “free of debt.” 

@ 


LABOR VS. STATE CONSTABULARY 


TNION LABOR in Minnesota is op- 
posed to legislation that will 
establish a State constabulary. Or- 
ganized workers do not want a State 
police force that might be utilized 
by an unfriendly governor for strike 
breaking. 
Provision that would ferbid the 
use of State constabulary in labor 
disputes, it has been’ suggested, 
might make such legislation accept- 
able. However, sentiment seems to 
be strongly against the idea. 
Governor Floyd B. Olson, ill in a 
hospital, escaped service in a suit 
charging violation of the Corrupt 
Practices Act of Minnesota. The 
ouster proceedings initiated by 29 
Hennepin County voters have been 
continued. 
= 


BUSINESS IN TEXAS 

EXAS is one of the bright spots 

on the business map of the na- 
tion. Business took a big spurt in 
1933 and more than held its own in 
1934. The cotton situation, how- 
ever, is so grave and the prospect 
of a solution so remote as to indi- 
cate that any further progress in 
1935 may be retarded. 

The income from cotton, including 
government payments for crop cur- 
tailment, was $50,000,000 less in 1934 
than in the previous year, but was 
$81,000,000 more than in 1932. Still 
it provided only half the average 
income of the five-year period end- 
ing with 1929. The loss of foreign 
markets glooms over the 1935 out- 
look. 

The business salvation of the 
State has been the petroleum indus- 
try, according to the Texas Weekly. 
The influx of money from other 
States to buy Texas petroleum is de- 
cribed as the great stabilizing factor 
of the period. 

However, about one in six of the 
State’s population is on the relief 
roll. The State income is.not suffi- 
cient to put these people to work, it 
is pointed out. 

* 
CRIME IN ILLINOIS 
JK PPNAPING FOR RANSOM has 
not been successful in Illinois 
since the first State conference on 
law enforcement was held in 
Springfield, in July, 1933, at the call 
of Governor Henry Horner. Police 
records indicate that methods 
adopted as a result of that confer- 
ence for combating kidnapping and 
other crimes have been largely effi- 
cacious. 

With Chicago, the second largest 
city in the United States, the State 
metropolis with a history of racket- 
eering and gangster rule, the State 
authorities have taken seriously 
their duty of maintaining order. 

State legislation to strengthen 
the Federal anti-narcotic laws and 
to aid State and city authorities in 
a drive against the drug traffic is 
proposed for consideration at a new 
conference on crime repression 
called by Governor Horner, to meet 
Jan. 5. 

ooperation with the Federal gov- 
ernment in the matter of registra- 
tion of firearms, filing of direct in- 
formation in felony cases other than 
those in which the death penalty is 
involved without the necessity of a 
grand jury indictment, and changes 
in the State jury system to permit 
conviction of all but capital offenses 
by a 10 to 2 vote will be taken up. 

x * 
LIGHTER CITY TAX BURDEN 
SMALLER VALUATION of taxa- 


ble property more than offsets 
a Slight increase in the average tax 


_rate, so that there is a moderate tax 


relief for taxpayers in 217 reporting 
cities in the United States and 
Canada. The situation is reviewed 
by C. E. Rightor, director of a com- 
parative survey of tax rates under- 
taken by Atlantic City, N. J. 

The average total tax rate in- 
creased from $34.30 in 1933 to $34.56 
in 1934, a gain of 26 cents per $1,000. 
Assessed valuation declined from 
$67,334,000,000 to $63,011,000,000, or 
6.4 per cent. 

The pace for high taxes was se 
by Cicero, Ill., with a rate of $85.90. 
Washington, D. C., was credited with 
the lowest rate of $15; unusual con- 
ditions are recognized as disturbing 
the basis of comparison. 

In cities over 500,000 in popula- 
tion, the. range is from Chicago 
$77.30 to Baltimore $26.70; 300,000 to 
500,000 population, Portland $50, 
Washington, 


Cincinnati, $21.44; 


100,000 to 300.000 population, San | 


Diego $60.30, Columbus $19.40; 50,+ 
000 to 100,000 population, Cicero) 
$85.90, Greensboro $16.90: 30.000 to 
50,000 population, Joliet $64.75, New- 
ark, Ohio, $16.10. 


Mayo 


Buying for the Army; 
Irregularities Charged 


Official Impropriety Alleged 


Report to House 


WAR DEPARTMENT faces 

sweeping arraignment of charges 
of irregularities in army contracts 
and claim awards. 

Accusations are made in a report 
just submitted to the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs by an in- 
vestigating subcommittee. They al- 
lege that by inflated awards on one 
class of patent claims alone the 
Government may have lost, unwar- 


- rantedly, approximately $7,000,000. 


Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, 
Chief of the Army Air Corps, is 
charged in the report with “gross 
misconduct and inefficiency” in con- 
nection with the expenditure of $7,- 
500,000 allocated to the War De- 
partment by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration for purchase of air- 
planes. 

The subcommittee recommended 
that General Foulois be tried on 
these charges and relieved of his 
office. On a prior similar sugges- 
tion from the subcommittee, Secre- 
tary of War Dern had refused to re- 
move General Foulois. The War De- 
partment is making its own investi- 


gation of the subcommittee charges. | 


Allegations of valuable informa- 
tion supplied to a lobbyist for an 
automobile dealer regarding con- 
tract specifications and of an army 
officer getting, without repaying, 
$2,500 for a contract lobbyist, are 
made in the report. 


Swap shorsm 
| WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES 
HAVE BEEN DOING 
QURING THE WEEK 


RELIEF Administrator Hopkins al- 
lots $136,791,268 to States to 

care for about 19 million persons on 

relief rolls for months of Jan. 1935. 


OVERNOR Pearson, Virgin Is- 

land Administrator, is “doing a 
good job,” reports Dr. Ernest Gruen- 
ing, Director of Territory and Insu- 
lar Possessions, to Secretary Ickes. 
Adds that Governfient’s plan to re- 
habilitate islands is “making head- 
way in giving economic aid to the 
natives.” 


FrEDERAL District Court at Port- 

land, Oreg., indicts three former 
employes of the National Parks 
Service on charges of pay roll: 
manipulation. 


URING last year and a half, 


says Federal Savings and Loan 


Insurance Corporation chairman 
John H. Fahey, more than 600 of 
such associations, with resources of 
about $140,000,000, have been char- 
tered in 40 States. 


AR Department awards two con- 

tracts totalling over $2,100,000 
for levee and construction work in 
the Lake Okeechobee district of 
Florida. 


HE Sikorsky-42, largest plane ever 

to visit Capital, is put through its 
paces with ranking naval officers 
aboard for benefit of Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics. Capable of carrying 
load equivalent to 107 passengers the 
big ship is soon to enter into trans- 
oceanic service. 


“Vu Hai Chu Yuan” or “Jade sea 

pearl ocean” are four calli- 
graphic characters carved on mas- 
sive wooden plaque, designed by 
Hsu Shihchang, former president of 
China, and presented to Library of 
Congress. 


GECRETARY ICKES instructs six 

Western States, signers of the 
Colorado River contract and Ari- 
zona, to negotiate an agreement 
through appointed representatives. 


HERE can be no permanent 

control of floods,” says Soil 
Erosion Service Director H. H. Ben- 
nett, until scientific effort is made 
to halt erosion and surface run-off 
of rainwater “on slopes where floods 
originate.” 


FIGURING future transit of largest 

ocean vessels through the Great 
Lakes, Army district engineers re- 
commend to War Department a 
$336,462,000 rivers and harbors de- 
velopment in that area. 


TOTAL civil liability involved in 

104 cases during November, 
where passengers failed to declare 
merchandise acquired abroad nets 
Bureau of Customs $80,880. 


| PATENT Office records show a 
Washington, D. C., $15, or, excluding | 


marked correlation between new 


inventions and the cycles of 


ness prosperity. In the Spring 
1933, applications for new p 
fell to an extremely low level. Wi 
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A AA—A gricultural Adjustment 
Administration. Prepares for 
Congress with redrafting of legisla- 
tion sought at last session and not 
enacted. Gives consideration to plan 
for investigation of food processing 
industries if ordered by Congress. 
Inquiry would be made by Federal 
Trade Commission. Ready to de- 
fend processing taxes. Reassured 
further by vote of tobacco farmers 
in favor of continued AAA control. 


CCC—Civilian Conservation 

Corps. Director Robert Fech- 
ner estimates value of work done by 
CCC up to Sept. 30 at more than 
$201,000,000. 


EHF Aw—Electric Home and Farm 
Authority. President Roose- 
velt says plans are being considered 


for extension of EHFA to all sec- | 


tions of the country. 


FCC-F ederal Communications 
Commission. Orders all tele- 
phone companies having average 
annual operating revenue of $100,- 
000 or more to file by March 1 de- 
tailed report on questionnaires re- 
garding free service in 1934. Issues 
tentative rules regarding franks and 
other free messages by telegraph. 


FER A—Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Announces 
new policy for removal of all unem- 
ployables from relief rolls. 
persons to be taken care of by 
States, cities, and counties. Reports 
that more than 290,000 school chil- 
dren received free lunches from 
FERA funds during the school year 
1933-34. 


FH A—Federal Housing Admini 
tration. Reports progress of 
Better Housing Program being re- 
flected in constantly increasing vol- 
ume of repairs and modernization 
operations throughout the country. 


FHLBB—Federal Home Loan 

Bank Board. Announces 
FHLB system has total line of credit 
exceeding $250,000,000. Credit avail- 
able to home owners through insti- 
tutions which are members of the 
FHLB system. 


FSLIC—Federal Savings and Loan 
: Insurance Corporation. An- 
nounces 415 associations of the sav- 
ings and loan type have had de- 
posits insured by the Corporation. 


NR A—National Recovery Adminis- 

tration. Orders an end to 
lumber price fixing. Calls a hear- 
ing for January 4 on price fixing in 
coal industry. Prepares for January 
9 meeting on subject of policy 
changes. Kept wheels turning on 
consideration of new law to take 
place of present. 
plified organization and procedure. 


Such 


Still seeking sim- | 


Not concerned now with lower court 
decisions adverse to old policies. 


PW A—Public Works Administra- 
tion.: Administrator Ickes 
says he favors low-cost housing and 
subsistence homesteads as the back- 
bone of the 1935 public works pro- 
gram. Legislation being drafted to 
permit easier condemnation of sites 
for housing projects. Total expend- 
itures of public works program now 
exceed $2,000,000,000. Allots $830,0U9 
for Boston post office. 
RFC—Feconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. An additional loan 
of $10,000,000 authorized to the Cali- 
fornia Bridge Authority for .con- 
struction of traction lines, ap- 
proaches, and terminals on the San 
Francisco Bay Bridge. 


Phage Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Small ex- 


changes given until Feb. 1, 1935, to 


obtain a license from SEC, as SEC 
has been unable to hold hearings 
on their applications. 


TV AC—Tennessee Valley Asso- 

ciated Cooperatives. Activi- 
ties reported in eight cooperatives 
in both North Carolina and Eastern 
Tennessee. 


The ‘Middle Man’: 


What Is His Toll? 


Proposed Inquiry By Senate 


Into Price ‘Spread’ 


UESTION of what becomes of the 
spread between what a farmer 
receives for his product and what 
the consumer pays for that product, 
long has intrigued officials. 

Now Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, proposes to 
have the Government find out. He 
has announced that he will intro- 


duce a joint resolution into Con- 


gress providing $50,000 for an in- 
vestigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

- The resolution would ask for an- 
swers to four questions. They are: 

1. What is the extent of the de- 
cline in agricultural income in re- 
cent years. 

2. What was the extent of in- 
creases or decreases in income of 
corporations handling and process- 
ing farm products, as compared with 
the decline in farm income. 

3. What proportion of the costs of 
representative products is received 
by the farmer, by the manufacturers 
and processors, by the distributors. 

4. What is the financial position 
of principal corporations manufac- 
turing, processing, distributing and 
marketing farm products. 


| 
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A NEW ARMADA OF THE AIR: 


ARMY CENTRALIZES AVIATION 


Thousand Planes Brought Under Single Commander 


Under Latest Defense Program 


A centralized air force, the great- 
est in American history, consisting 
of nearly 1,000 combat planes as well 
as certain observation and service 
units, which would be under a com- 
mander who would serve directly un- 
der the the Chief of Staff, is being 
rapidly developed by the War De- 
partment. 

Although several years may be 
necessary to perfect the plans for a 
perfectly coordinated air force un- 
der the direction of a central or- 
ganization, the initial steps alone, 
Army officials say, “constitute by 
far the most important and evolu- 
tionary step toward modernization 
of the forces of the United States 
that has been taken since the World 
War.” 

The steps taken thus far have 
been the creation of a General 
Headquarters Air Force and the ap- 
pointment of Lt. Col. Frank M. An- 
drews, a véteran flier, as Comman- 
der of this force with headquarters 
outside of Washington, at Langley 
Field, Va. 

An immediate effect, the War De- 
partment believes, will be to free 
the air corps from the decentralized 
control of the commanding generals 
of nine corps areas. 

The Chief of Staff and the Gen- 
eral Headquarters Air Force Com- 
mander will direct and execute the 
movement necessary to train and 
test the air force for emergencies. 
The Commander is to take over 
much of the responsibility that has 
developed in the past upon the Chief 
Air Corps and the various 
corps aréa coimmanders 


The concentrated movement of; 
will be effected by this | 

returning prosperify the rush of ap- | centralization is not all that is ex- | 
plications has inefeased. Many new _ pected to be achieved. There is to | 


be also a shifting and distribution 


—Underwood & Underwood 
UP IN THE AIR 


Passing up a couple of generals, Lt. 
Col. F. M. Andrews, veteran pilot 


‘who may soon 


the newly organized General 
Headquarters Air Force. 


of supplies, especially bombs, and | 
a distribution of airdromes, as well | 


as a developed plan for aerial intel- 
ligence. 


The plan is in keeping with the | 


suggestions made by the Baker 
Board which last Winter investi- 


gated the operation of the air mail | 


routes by the Army. Another plan 


suggested by the Board to increase | 


the number of planes already has 
been accepted. 


The organization now being pu. 


into effect is, Army officials empha- | 
If it works | 


size, a tentative one. 
out well, further steps will be taken, 
and a program for modernization 


and improvement of other. branches | 
of service organizations, a shifting | 


of the Army also will be undertaken. 


be made a Brig. 
General), finds himself Commander 


of 


Via Great Cirde: 
A Curved Route 
That Saves Time 


Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Prepares Map as Guide to 
Aviators in Overseas Air 
Navigation 


A “great circle chart” of the 
United States has been printed by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey Bu- 
reau of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

This is of special interest to cross- 
country air pilots and those engaged 
in planning new and faster air 
schedules. 

The rapid development of the air- 
plane has been largely due to its 
ability to cover long distances in a 
short period of time. To make speed, 
the shortest route must be followed. 
In actual flying over the face of the 
globe, the shortest route follows 
what is known as a great circle. 

A straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, but this is 
not true of a line drawn on the av- 
erage map, the Bureau points out. 


be on the great circle, the line of 
shortest distance. 


DECEPTION OVERCOME 

It is difficult to overcome this 
false impression because the con- 
vential map is not a true represen- 
tation of the curved surface of the 
earth and the relation of distant 
points to each other is not correctly 
depicted. 

On the new map any straight line 
is a great circle on the earth. A line 
between any two distant points on 
the new map may be transferred to 
any other type of map by means of 
the places through which it passes. 

A note on the margin of the great 
circle chart explains to the carteg- 
rapher and the mathematician that 
the map is based on what is known 
as the gnomonic projection. It 
seems that, if the reader were at the 
center of the globe and it were pos- 
sible for him to see through the 
earth, he would observe the outline 
of the United States against a flat 
background exactly as it is drawn in 
this map. 

~The use of the map-is explained 
by a simple statement on the border, 
which indicates that many problems 
of the long-distance flier should be 
solved by its use combined with an- 
other outline map on what is known 
as the Lambert projection, also pub- 
lished by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 


AIRPORTS SHOWN 

The new map shows the State 
boundaries, the largest rivers, and 
the principal cities throughout the 
United States. There are also in- 
dicated all the important airports in 
their correct geographic positions 
by a symbol which resembles a red 
airplane propeller. 

This map will have a special ap- 
peal to air line executives planning 
the reduction of flying time of air 
transports over the length and 
breadth of the country. It will be 
of undoubted value in the air de- 
fense of the country, as it can be 
used to determine quickly the proper 
line of flight for a fleet of airplanes 
to any desired point when rapid 
mobilization is necessary. 

The great circle chart of the 
United States sells for 50 cents and 
may be obtained from the Director, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the Survey’s 
field stations in Boston, New York, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. 


Quaint Work Rules 
_ Of An 1830 Factory 


Commerce Bureau Gets Smile 
At Boss’ Powers 


If “will puts in practice what the 
wit deviseth,” the staff of the Di- 
vision of Domestic Commerce may 
be in for a goodly number of sur- 
prises. . 

One of the more subtle wits of the 
staff recently acquired a copy of 


rules and regulations, promulgated 
away back in 1830. 
Tacked to the wall, these quaint 
- rules are in marked contrast to the 
working conditions of Uncle Sam’s 
employes: 
| “The mill will be put in opera- 
| tion 10 minutes before sunrise at all 
| seasons of the year.” 


Or this one: 

“Anyone wishing to be absent any 
length of time must get permission 
| from the Overseer.” 

Or take this rule: 

“It is intended that the bell be 
| rung five minutes before the gate 
| is hoisted, so that all persons may 
| be ready to start their machinery 
| precisely at the time mentioned.” 

The unknown wit on the staff 

having sufficiently wakened them, 
.-the employes’ eyes skipped to sec- 

tion 15 and read: 

“The hands will take breakfast 
| from the Ist of November till the 
| Ist of March, before going to work 
| —they will take supper from the 

Ist of May till the last of August, 
| 30 minutes past 5 o’clock p. m.” 


The places along this line would not’ — 
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Amasa Whitney’s famous factory — 
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President Cooperates With 
Senator Nye For Further: 
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long-awaited formal abrogation 
of the Washington Naval Treaty has 


Studv: Baruch Committee become a reality. 


To Aid In Program 


IDENT that funds will be | 


forthcoming. the special Senate 
Committee investigating the mu- 


On the morning of Dec. 29, Am- 
bassador ‘Hirosi Saito delivered to 


_ the United States State Department 


nitions industry is planning to re- | 


open its hearing soon afier the con- 
vening of Congress with an inquiry 
into the ship-building companies, 
particularly with regard to construc- 


tion and other contracts with the | 


Navy. 
After that the Committee will 
delve into the records of the steel 


a note in which 
Japan has 


he stated that 
reluctantly concluded 


that her national interests demand | 


the denunciation of the treaty. 

At the same time, similar notifi- 
cations of Japan’s denunciation of 
the treaty were delivered to the 
British, French, and Italian For- 
eign Offices by the Japanese envoys 


_ Stationed in countries. 


companies and then those of the | 


banking interests which financed 
contracts in the United States dur- 
ing the World War. 


Prior to the formulation of these 


plans, Senator Gerald Nye (Rep.), | 


of North Dakota. Chairman of the 


Committee, held two conferences | 
during this past week. one with | 


President Roosevelt at the White 


House, and the other with Hugh> 


Wilson. American Minister to Swit- 
zerland and delegate to the General 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 


WANTS $50,000 


Senator Nye feéls assured that the 
President will cooperate in the Com- 
mittee’s request for additional funds 
to continue the investigation. Point- 


helped the Committee to obtain 50.- 
000 last Spring when the Senate 
seemed inclined at first to grant only 
$15,000, the North Dakota Senator 
said it is likely that the Committee 
will need at least another $50,000 to 
continue its investigations. 


Commenting on the reports that 
friction had developed between the 
White House and tne Committee 
when the President appointed a 
committee, headed by Bernard M. 
Baruch, to make a study to take the 
profits out of war, Senator Nye 
said: “There has not been the 
slightest reason for the suggestion 
that the President wanted the in- 
vestigation to end. To the contrary, 
he wants it to continue.” 

“The President indicated,” he 
said, “that he hopes the Baruch 
committee and our committee may 
confer on a legislative program so 
that we can at least agree on a 
generality of direction.” 


ENDING WAR PROFITS 


The Committee is determined to 


take the profits out of war. Asked 


how he proposed to do it, the Sen- ! 


ator said: 


“You can’t do it with gloves on. | 


x* 


~ATISFACTION IN PARIS— 


France, apparently, is one coun- 
try which has been able to look 
upon the Japanese abrogation of the 
Washington Treaty without too 
much dissatisfaction. 

Paris has always viewed with dis- 
like that clause in the treaty which 


Now, the Japanese abrogation of the | 


treaty leaves the French free to 
Build a fleet in keeping with the 
prevailing French view of what con- 
stitutes adequate naval security— 
namely a fleet as large as the com- 
bined navies of Italy and Germany. 

This view was emphasized by 4 
resolution’ transmitted on Dec. 26 bv 
the French Academy of Marine to 
Naval Minister Francois Pietri. The 


| resolution urged that. the French 
ing out that the Chief Executive | 


government decline to accept any 
renewal of the ratio possessed by 
France under the Washington 
Treaty and “so conduct future ne- 


gotiations as to assure to France a 


naval standing in harmony with her 
security and the importance of her 
maritime interests and her colonial 
possessions.” 

WASHINGTON HOPES CON- 
3 TINUE.—Meanwhile, the official 
American attitude, as expressed in 
Washington, continued to be one of 
polite regret that Japan has con- 
sidered it necessary to abrogate tne 
Washington Treaty at this time, 
mingled with hopes that a later. 
naval conference will be more suc- 
cessful than were the ill-fated Lon- 
don conversations in producing 
another naval limitation agreement. 

Washington officials point out 
that Japan’s abrogation of the 


means of income taxes levied against 
the profiteers.” 

Senator Nye was told by Hugh 
Wilson, sponsor on behalf of this 
country for a proposed treaty for 
international traffic in arms, that 
the reaction to the evidence brought 
to light by the Committee had been 


We must reach in and take it. There | very favorable at Geneva, where the 


can be no half-way measures. We | 


progress of the investigation is be- 


must take the profits out of war by | ing followed closely. 


HE TREATY ENDS.—Japan': 4 


A LITTTLE TERRITORY BAFFLES A 


4 


LARGE WORLD 


—Wide World. 


The forthcoming Saar plebiscite presents a huge problem to the delegates to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations (Premier Benes of Czechoslovakia presiding) as 


treaty does not become effective 
technically until Dec. 31, 1936, the 
date on which the London Naval 


: | Treaty will also expire if it is not in 
gave Italy naval partiy with France. | 


+ 
| 


the meantime renewed. Before that | 


date, Washington hopes, the inter- 
national atmosphere 
cleared up to such an extent that 
the conclusion of a new treaty will 
be possible. 


APANESE DIET 
67th session of the Japanese Diet 
convened on Dec. 26, and was 
promptly called upon to ratify the 
budget, which has been drawn up 


by the.Cabinet, in consultation with | 


the heads of the Japanese army 
and navy. 

The budget calls for an expendi- 
ture of more than a million yen for 
national defense purposes, a far 
greater sum than has ever been 
spent by Japan for its naval and 
military establishments during any 
previous year. 

Whether the Diet will continue in 
session may depend upon the speed 
with which it considers and ap- 
proves the budget. Naval and mili- 
tary officials have stated openly 
that unless the Seiyukai Party, 
which commands a majority of seats 
in the Diet, throws its support im- 
mediately behind the budget to in- 
sure its passage, they will demand 
that the Diet be dissolved and new 
elections held. 

A CLOSED DOOR.—In furtherance 

of its efforts to insure peace 10 
the Saar during the period of the 
January plebiscite, which is to de- 
termine the future status of the re- 
gion, the League Plebiscite Com- 
mission has unexpectedly ordercd 
that the Saar’s borders be closed. 


From now until Jan. 26, two weeks | 
after the plebiscite is to take place, 


only those desiring to enter the 
Saar in order to vote, to carry out 


| NOWADAYS “POKEY” OLLIE PHIPPS ACTUALLY 


% 
ES 


OT surprised that Ollie gets there... but that 
anyone should give the entire credit to our 


delicious cereal. We ourselves claim only this: 

If you've been having a little difficulty “making 
the grade on high,” it might be a good thing for 
you to try Post’s 40% Bran Flakes. For that logy, 
under-par feeling is often caused by a sluggish 
intestine, due to lack of bulk in the diet. 

Post's 40% Bran Flakes contains bran to supply 


that bulk you need, to help keep food wastes mov- 


ing along the intestinal tract... and to promote 
natural elimination. It also contains other parts 
of wheat, to supply that appetizing flavor. You'll 


love it! 


Post's 40% Bran Flakes With Other Parts Of 
Wheat is a product of General Foods. e & corp. 1936 
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\} 


may have | 


urgent business transactions, or 
merely to travel through the terri- 
tory will be admitted. 

The Commission’s orders is gen- 


they meet in Geneva, 


} 


erally believed to have two objects | 


in view. 
sires that 
shall be kept out. And second, the 
Commission wishes, in so fa ras pos- 
Sible, to relieve the housing short- 


_ age which, with hundreds of per- 


MEETS.—The | 


sons arriving daily to take part in 
the plebiscite, is becoming an acute 
problem, 

* 


ETHIOPIAN DISPUTE CON- 
TINUES.—Prospects for peaceful 
settlement of the dispute between 
Italy and Abyssinia are not growing 
brighter. 
Abyssinia «ontinues to assert that 
Italian troops provoked the border 


—Wide World, 


THE DEAD AND MIGHTY 


Rulers of Soviet Russia (including 
Josef Stalin, second from left) carry 
the remains of an assassinated com- 
rade, S. M. Kirev, during a burial 
procession in Red Square, Moscow. 


clash which occurred a few weeks 
ago. And now, Addis Ababa charges 
also that Italian troops are con- 
structing roads in Abyssinian terri- 
tory and that Italian planes have 
crossed the frontier. | 

Italy, in addition to denying the 
Abyssinian charges, continues to de- 
clare that she will arbitrate neither 
the dispute occasioned by the clash 
nor that which has resulted from 
the inability of Italy and Abyssinia 
to determine the exact houndary be- 
tween Abyssinia and Italian Somali- 
land, until the Abyssinian govern- 
ment offers a formal apology. 


‘HACO WAR GOES ON.—Even 
“ Christmas day brought no peace 
to the Chaco, where Paraguayan and 
Bolivian troops still battle furiously. 
On previous Christmas days, the two 
belligerents have arranged for tem- 
porary truces; but no such lull in 
the fighting occurred this year. 

With Paraguayan troops _ still 
pressing victoriously northward, 
though not at such a high rate of 
speed as attained during the pre- 
ceding two weeks, Bolivia has now 
issued a general call to the colors. 


_ All able-bodied men under 45 years 


of age have been summoned to aid 
in stemming the Paraguayan ad- 
vance. 

Meanwhile, the efforts of the 
League of Nations to persuade Para- 
guay to reverse her decision of last 


week by accepting the League’s 


Gold Saves the Day. 


For Alaskan Miners 


Gold, or, rather, the price of gold, 
is saving the day for Alaska miners. 

Although during 1934 Alaska with 
the rest of the world faced uncer- 
tainties ,and difficulties that de- 
terred business interests from em- 
barking on many new enterprises, 
the minerals produced from Alas- 
kan mines during the year exceeded 
the value of the previous year’s pro- 
duction by almost $6,500,000. 

Mineral production, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior estimates, 
amounted to $16,793,000 in 1934, as 
compared with $10,366,000 in 1933. 
bringing the total value of the min- 
eral output of Alaska since 1880 to 
more than $680,000,000, of which 
gold production accounts for the 
major portion, $435,000,000. 


First, the Commission de- 
possible trouble-makers | 


Chaco peace plan, have thus far 
been’ unavailing. 


A NOTHER NAZI PURGE.—Once 
~ agein Berlin is experiencing the 
effects of a Nazi purge. 

Shivering under recollections 
of the bloody days of last June, 
when General Kurt von Schleicher, 
Ernst Roehm and scores of others 
died that the Nazi Party might be 
purified, the German people are 
looking on this week while Chan- 
cellor Hitler and his lieutenants 
move once again to rid Germany of 
the activities of oppenents of the 
Hitler regime. 

Thus far, this second purge has 


proceeded more peacefully than did 


the first. Numbers of arrests have 
been made, but comparatively little 
violence and bloodshed have been 
reported. 


\fONARCHISTS AND RADICALS 
~~ SUFFER.—As was the case with 
regard to the purge of last June, the 
present Nazi action seems to be di- 
rected against both the extreme 
monarchical group, whose members 


would replace the rule of Hitler with. 


that of a Hohenzollern, and the 
more radical wing of the Nazi Party 
itself. 

Many monarchists have been ar- 
rested and confined to jail. Three 
of Chancellor Hitler’s former aides, 
Labor Leader von der Golz, Hell- 
muth Brueckner and Gottfried Fe- 
der, are reported to have been dis- 
missed from their posts in the Nazi 
Party. 

& @ 


(CHAOS NEAR THE KREMLIN.— 

Russia, too, is passing througn 
troublous days. Scores of Commu- 
nist leaders—among them Gregory 
Zineovieff, once Leon Trotsky’s most 
trusted aide—have been arrested on 
the charge of having plotted to 


«C+ =overthrow the present Soviet regime. 


Soviet authorities declare that the 
murder several weeks ago of Sergei 
M. Kiroff, member of the Commu- 
nist Political Bureau, was merely 
the first step in what was to have 
been a coup designed to take also 
the life of the Russian dictator, Jo- 
seph V. Stalin, and place in control 
of the Russian government the left - 
wing. Communist group who in the 
old days followed the leadership cf 
Trotsky. 


@ 


MUCH-WANTED EXILE.—Rus- 

Sian officials believe that the 
author of the plot against Stalin 
and the present Soviet regime is 
none other than Trotsky himsezf, 
who is now living the life of an 
exile in France. They assert that 
Leonid Nikolaieff, charged with the 
murder of Kiroff, has confessed to 
the crime and in so doing has iden. 
tified Trotsky as the hitherto invis- 
ible “master mind” behind the pivt. 


Although Soviet authorities would 
much like to see Trotsky in a Mos- 
cow court room to answer to th 
charges which have been leveled 
against him, it is unlikely that the 
exile will return. Russia has not 
asked for extradition, but French 
officials have alréady indicated that, 
the matter being a political one, 
Trotsky would probably not be 
yielded up. . 


Certain it is that Trotsky himself, 
who several years ago strove unsuc- 
cessfully as a rival of Stalin to step 
into the shoes of leadership that 
Lenin’s death left vacant, has no 
desire to return to Moscow under 
present circumstances. 


RUSSIA FACES JAPAN.—In the 

Far East, meanwhile, Russia is 
facing a set of worries of a com- 
pletely different nature. 


For the past few months, the 
frontier between Siberia and the 
Japanese-controlled state of Man- 
chukuo has been fairly quiet. But 
reports this week have served to 
focus attention once more on that 
frontier as a place where Russian 
and Japanese interests may clash’ in 
a manner that will lead to war. 


Early last week came reports that 
a contingent of Russian troops had 
invaded Manchukuoan territory, 
had been surrounded by Japanese 
forces, and then had been permitted 
to withdraw. Later came a dispatch 
stating that Soviet forces had cap- 
tured a Japanese officer who had 
been engaged in making military 
photographs in Russian territory. 
And from each country came accu- 


sations that airplanes belonging to 


the other had illegally crossed the 
frontier. 


Trade Prospects: 
Gains Foreseen 
By Latin Nations 


Progress of Negotiations For 
Reciprocal Treaties; a 
Drop In November Ex- 
ports As Imports Expand 


Latin America looks for more 
trade with the United States in 
1935. 

With one nation, Cuba, a recipro- 
cal trade treaty is already in effect. 
The next few days, the State De- 
partment feels, will see three more 
completed. These are with Brazil, 
Colombia, and Haiti, all coffee-pro- 
ducing countries. 

Seven more are being negotiated. 
They all aim to revive the foreign 
trade which has dwindled sharply 
Since 1929. 

Similar trade treaties are under 
way also with Belgium, Spain, Swit- 
zerland, and Sweden. 

TROUBLE IN ORIENT 

The outlook in the Orient is not 
quite so bright. The Japanese law 
requiring foreign oil companies to 
keep a six-month supply in tha 
country and authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to set quotas and prices is 
causing both British and American 
oil companies considerable hard- 
ship. 

The State Department already has 
made friendly representations on 
the matter. As Japanese consumers 
and oil companies are finding the 
law a serious. burden, it is believed 
a friendly settlement can be ef- 
fected. 

American exports for November 
showed a seasonal decline of 6 per 
cent. Imports for the month were 
up 16 per cent over October, which 
had been lower than expected. 

For the eleven-qwonth period end- 
ing Nov. 30, exports for 1934 were 
almost 2 billion dollars, which was 
32 per cent higher in dollar value 
than for the same period in 1933. 

. The increase in volume was 12 per 
cent. 


GAINS IN IMPORTS 


Imports for this period were about 
114 billion dollars, an increase in 
value of 15 per cent. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce attributes al- 
most all this increase in value to 
higher prices rather than increased 
volume. 

Exports exceeded imports for the 
11 months by 440 million dollers, 
compared with a favorable balance . 
of 166 millions a year ago. 

The principal factors in the in- 
crease of exports were the larger 
shipments of automobiles, including 
parts and accessories; machinery, 
and heavy iron and steel products. 
An expansion was recorded also in 
movements of tires, copper, chem- 
ical products, paints, varnishes, and 
paper manufactures. 


IN ONE HUNDRED YEARS, 76,000 bs 
DEATHS IN MARINE DISASTERS ake 


IN THE WHOLE WORLD! 


IN THREE YEARS, 96,300 DEATHS 
IN MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 


IN THE U.S.A. ALONE! 


Published in the interest 
of street and highway safety by 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire insurance Company 
Hartferd, Connecticut 
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UNITED STATES may go places in 1935. 
* * * 
Bargaining with the 30-hour week. 


Making 4,000,000 jobs for the idle. 


NRA sees the kinks ironed out. 
More plans for developing natural 
sources. 


re- 


What's wrong with housing. 
Let Uncle Sam do it, new slogan of bor- 


rowers. 
*x* * 


Private industry gets the call for recovery. 
* * 


TEW DEAL officials, irom the President down, 
are convinced that the country is going 
places in 1935. 

Their economic advisers tell them to look for 
a slow, gradual recovery extending through the 
early part of the year, then for some setback, to 
be followed in the Fall by a probable sharp rise 
based on adjustments now being made. 

The attitude is that much has been learned 
in 18 months of experiment, with those lessons 
now to be applied. That means less New Deal 
trial and error, more positive direction to policies. 


ABANDONED THEORIES 

Now abandoned are these theories: 

That the unemployed can be given jobs througn 
present-type large-scale public works. 

That high wages paid on Government projects 
will increase general purchasing power and 
thereby stimulate recovery. 

That high retail prices, supported artificially, 
insure prosperity for business men. 


—Photo by Underwood & Underwoo 
LABOR OBJECTS 
John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, criticizes attempts to abandon price- 
| fixing in coal industry. 


That jobs, either in industry or on farms, can 
be created by curtailing output. 
ACCEPTED PRINCIPLES 

Still accepted, and offered as the basis for the 
new New Deal, are these theories: 

That Government intervention is needed to 
bring recovery. | 

That it is a Government responsibility to pro- 
vide jobs if industry does not. 

That industry must be less interested in profit 
making, more interested in assuring permanent 
jobs to an increasing number of workers. 

That many of the Nation’s business troubles 
can be traced to lack of cooperation on the part 
of banks, which have too rigid loan require- 
ments. 

That it is a duty of Government to place a bot- 
tom under wages and a top on hours of work. 


LEGISLATIVE PLANS 


Legislation to be offered Congress, with Ad- 
ministration backing, is to follow the pattern of 
those theories. Other proposals, clashing with 
the accepted theories, will be opposed. 

The coming of Congress is creating fewer than 
the usual qualms. Many a battle is in prospect 
over vital problems, but New Dealers are con- 
fident that President Roosevelt, at all times, will 
have the situation well in hand. Only the vet-. 
erans’ bonus threatens seriously to upset budget 
calculations. 

Grand schemes for using the printing press 
are in sight. There will be plans to pay farm 
mortgages with brand new greenbacks; more 
plans to pay depositors in closed banks with the 
same kind of money; other plans to put a limit 
on incomes; still others to increase the use of 


Silver as money. 


All are due to be blocked. So-called “liberal” 
Senators and Representatives have plans for 
tacking their pet schemes to Administration b‘lls 
in the form of amendments, but strong parlia- 
mentary control is being designed to upset 
obstructionist tactics. 


30-HOUR-WEEK BILL 

Most likely to cause trouble is the proposal for 
a maximum 30-hour week in industry, to be 
offered again by Senator Hugo Black (Dem.), of 
Alabama. 

The bill, now being drafted, is more temperate 
than that introduced into the Senate early in 
1933, and it comes with the backing of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The original bill went 
through the Senate, 53 to 30, and was so threat- 
ening that it generated the National Industrial 
Recovery Act as a compromise. 

The 30-hour-week plan is opposed by New Deal 
Officials and stands little chance of becoming 
law. Government economists are convinced that 


its enactment would retaré@, not encourage, re- 
covery. 
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Business charts furnished by the Department of Commerce 


Less Experimenting, More Definite Policies in Prospect. Plans for Work Relief 
For Millions. Encouraging the Slow Business Improvement 
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New Relief Policies 


Three programs considered for put- 
ting millions to work 


( NE dominating fact confronts the President 


and Congress. 


It is that relief rolls continue to mount, private 


industry still is unable to absorb millions of un- 
employed, and costs of caring for these people 
are rising. 

Two methods can be followed in meeting this 
problem. | 

One would be to try to segregate the unem- 
ployed as England has done and to support them 
on a “dole” as cheaply as possible until they can 
be absorbed by private industry. 

The second would be to use the resources of 
the national Government to provide work for 
all those among the unemployed who are not 
incapable of work. 

It is this second method that has been decided 
upon by the President, judged by all signs. 


WORK-RELIEF PLANS 


There are many degrees of cost involved. 

- Under one of the plans drafted for considera- 
tion, jobs for 4,000,000 men would be provided on 
the present basis of ‘“work-relief,” which now is 
taking care of 2,200,000. This would cost about 
$2,000,000.000 a year. 

Under a second of the plans, jobs for these 
4,000,000 men would be provided on the basis of 
longer hours of work, gauged to provide a mini- 
mum standard of living to the pauper level, and 
involving a type of construction requiring some 
materials. This plan would cost about $4,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

A third plan to provide 4,000,000 jobs, on the 
basis of plan two but with a more ambitious 
construction program involving materials used 
in housing and road building, has been drafted. 
It would cost about $5,000,000,000 a year. 

The best guess is that the President will ask 
Congress to provide funds for plan two. 

Emphasis during the coming year is to be on 
readily made jobs, along the lines of CWA, which 
functioned a year ago. But now there would be 
refinements in method and types of work, and a 
better adjusted wage scale. 


ADJUSTMENTS 


Civil Works worked havoc in some sections by 
offering wages out of line with those offered by 
farmers and other employers. Now an adminis- 
trative order has taken the bottom from under 
relief wages and calls for payment of prevailing 
wage scales. The methods of determining what 
are “prevailing” wages still tend toward accept- 
ance of union rates, but pressure is being brought 
to alter that situation. 

The need for quick action on the relief prob- 
lem is accepted as acute. FERA funds will be 
exhausted by February 1 at the present rate of 
spending. 

A spending program, with the money going 
largely into wages paid to a group of workers 
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793% 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Composite index shows widest gain in 
series of increases since September. 


needing to spend that money quickly, fits into 
the new recovery picture. ‘Money spent through 
a public works program flows out slowly, with 
a disproportionate amount going into materials. 
The effect is slow in being felt. Work relief is 
designed to bring quicker action. 

- The plan now appears to be “to shoot the 
works” in 1935 on a gamble for recovery. 


If it fails to come, then in 1936 there can be © 


worry over the national credit. 


Price Fixing and NRA 


Minimums for lumber trade aban- 
doned; coal and steel problems 


INKS slowiy are being ironed out of NRA. 
One big and bothersome one has been price 
fixing in the lumber industry. More than 1,000,- 
009 separate prices needed to be maintained 
under code provisions for placing a “floor” for 
retail prices. 

Enforcement of these prices proved impossible. 
Violations were numerous. One section of the 
industry asked that the whole price-fixing sec- 
tion be removed. 

Now the National Industrial Recovery Board 
has taken this suggestion and ordered an end to 
the industry’s price control. 


PROSPECTIVE PRICE DROP 

This means a break in prices to a level with 
demand. It fits in with the desire of New Deal 
officials to bring down building material costs 
nearer to a bargain level. Oblivion threatens for 
high-cost lumber producers, who cannot meet 
the new competition, and who were protected by 
the artificial price level. : 

As partial protection against too severe an 
upset, the Recovery Board permitted continuance 
of production control provisions of the code. 

Under consideration now is the question of 
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30-HOUR WEEK HIS REMEDY 
One important way to reduce the number of 
unemployed, says Alabama’s Senator Black, is 
to adopt a shorter work week. 


price fixing in the bituminous coal industry. 
Officials of the United Mine Workers are charg- 
ing that price levels established by the code 
authority in that industry are being violated, 
threatening a break-down of the price system. 
That, in turn, causes them to express concern 
over the wage scale, also established through the. 
code. 

NRA is set to tackle that problem. If it holds 
to its announced policy, price fixing in coal 
stands to go the way of price fixing in lumber. 
Here, however, is involved a political problem 
growing from the strength of the mincrs’ union. 


STEEL PRICE PROBLEM 


On the horizon is a further test of price policies 
involved in the steel industry. The Federal Trade 
Commission has reiterated its opposition to the 
basing point system of price quoting, authorized 
by the Code. The Recovery Board has delayed 
giving its attitude. ey 

These involve crucial problems of industrial 
policy. If action in the lumber industry is a 
guide to NIRB thinking, then competition will 
play a larger part in industry than during the 
first 18 months of NRA. 


Billion-dollar Visions 


Plans for huge outlays to develop 
natural resources are piling up 


(,RANDIOSE plans for spending billions to 
develop the country’s natural resources need 
not be taken too seriously. 

To the 20-year, $105,000,000,000 program of the 
National Resources Board now has been added 
the short-term, billion-dollar program of the 
Mississippi Valley Committee of the Public Works 
Administration. (For a more detailed explana- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley report turn to 
page eleven). 

This committee wouia spend $400,000,000 de- 
veloping water power in the valley of the Missis- 
Sippi, another $300,000,000 for flood control, and 
still another $300,000,000 for navigation, in ad- 
dition to $50,000,000 for irrigation. 

Recommended in addition is the creation of a 
national pool of electr:c power, under Federal 
control, for distribution not only in the cities but 
to 5,000,000,000 farm homes as well. 

A VISION OF PLANNERS 


Like the report of the National Resources 
Board, this is a vision of national planners, look- 
ing only at the engineering potentialities in- 
volved in the full development of the Nation’s 
resources. How these plans are to be fitted into 
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ELECTRIC POWER 
Expansion in production continues with 
output of 7.9 per cent above a year ago. 


a Capitalistic system, designed to operate under 
the incentive of profit-seeking, is not touched 
upon in the report. 

President Roosevelt has shown that he is aware 
of the limitations to developments of this kind 
within the present economic system. 

He has spoken to newspaper men on occasion 
of the possibility of spending between $3900,000,000 
and $400,000,000 a year to develop water power 
and other resources. That expenditure would be 
in place of the old river and harbor appropri- 
ations and would be expended to further a defi- 
nite plan. 7 

This is a far cry from the billions called for in 
reports that now have been submitted to him. 
FINANCING PROGRAM 


The President believes, too, that eventually, as 
the program is carried out over the years, locaii- 
ties benefiting should contribute something to 
its cost. 

But as for rushing in to push ti ough a nation- 
wide program of intensive development of power, 


navigation, flood control, erosion control, re- 
forestation, and other similar projects, there 15 
no provision in the present schedule. 

Privately owned public utilities have enough 
to concern them in the enterprises already under 
way down in the Tennessee Valley, at Boulder 
Dam, along the Columbia River, and on the St. 
Lawrence River. The suggestion of 500 power 
dams to be constructed in the Mississippi Valley 
adds insult to injury, in their opinion. 


Housing Troubles 


Building and repair work falls far 
below expectations of FHA 


F there is one word that expresses the idea of 

recovery to Washington officials it is: “Hous- 
ing.” 

Yet if there is one field that represents hopes 
Shattered and disappointment compounded for 
the same officials, it is the fleld of housing. 

The fact is that, in spite of large sums spent 
on publicity, the Federa] Housing Administration 
is not getting results that approach expectations. 

Neither for home repairs, nor for home re- 
financing, nor for h®me building has demand 
developed to justify the elaborate organization of 
FHA or to satisfy the hopes of the New Dealers. 
NEW DEALERS DIVIDED 


In that situation there continues to lie the 
germ of dissension among groups of officials. 
It first flared with the ruckus between Harold 


Ickes, Administrator of Public Works, and James 


A. Moffett, Housing Administrator. While out- 
wardly suppressed, this feud simmers within the 
ranks of recovery Officials. 

The so-called left-wingers contend that the 
whole set-up of the Housing Administration has 
been designed by and for bankers and real estate 
operators. ° 

They argue that the purpose of the law was to 
make credit available to home owners for re- 
financing of homes and for building of homes 
at bargain rates. Under the present set-up 
money for this purpose is held by FHA at from 


7 to 8 per cent, when it frequently can be had 


from private sources at a lower rate. 
HIGH-COST MATERIALS 


Likewise, the claim is made that the influence 
of the Housing Administration has been exerted 
on the side of maintenance of present building 
material costs, when the New Dealers claim that 
those costs are too high to be attractive to 
builders. 

, Mr. Moffett, on the other hand, contends that 
his set-up is designed to attract private capital 
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STEEL OUTPUT 
Further gains in production indicated by 
schedules for final week of year. 


to the mortgage field, and that, given time, he 
can do so. The hitch may be that people do not 
want to go into debt for any purpose. 

This whole issue has gone to the President. 


Tight Credit 
Reluctance of lenders brings pres- 
sure for more Federal laws 


EY to the present problem still is that few 
people with money want to lend to corpora- 
tions or individuals. 

They are afraid that they might not get their 
money back. Yet all seem to want a Federal] 
Government guarantee. 

What is the result? 

Railroads, badly necding equipment, cannot 
borrow to buy. 

Corporations, wanting new capital to expand 
or finance operations, have difficulty borrowing 
either from banks or from investors. 

Home owners, needing refinancing, find diffi- 


culty convincing mortgage holders that they 
should be carried. 


Then what happens? 

One and all, they turn to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Railroads come for loans that in many cases 
open the way to eventual Federal ownership. 

Corporations seek to obtain direct loans from 
the RFC or the Federal Reserve Banks and bring 
pressure for relaxation of loan requirements. 

Home owners turn to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation for help, increasing pressure to ex- 
pand the activities of that organization until it 
will control a sizeable proportion of all home 
mortgage paper. 


In other ,words, pressure increases for Federal 
control of all credit. 


When Debtors Go Broke 


Problem of Uncle Sam collecting 
from delinquent borrowers 


HAT IS UNCLE SAM, as a banker, todo 
when borrowers no longer can pay interest 
on their loans? 
This no longer is an academic question. 
It takes on added significance when it is real- 


ized that more than seven billions of dollars of 
Government credit already has been loaned to 
banks, insurance companies, railroads, building 
and loan associations, business men, home own- 
ers, farmers, and others. 

Defaults are taking place. As pointed out here 
on a previous occasion, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has been offered a business 
by one man who could not meet his obligations. 

Now the RFC has taken over operating con- 
trol of the Moffat railroad line, with 232 miles 
of track through a section of the Rockies. The 
Denver and Rio Grande railroad, which could 
not meet interest on funds borrowed to com- 
plete its portion of the Moffat line, turned over 
control to the Government. 

Thus, for the first time since the war, the Gov- 
ernment is back in the railroad business. With 
approximately six hundred million dollars in 
loans to railroads, many of them in default, 
there is pressure to push the Government 
further into the operation of these lines. 


A SET PRECEDENT 


Already the RFC has set a precedent by ap- 
pointing its own man as head of one large bank 
to which credit was extended. 

In the real estate field there is pressure on the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation to act against 
borrowers who fail to meet their payments on 
mortgage loans. Even now about 20 per cent of 
the two billion dollars loaned on homes is re- 
ported to be more than two months delinquent. 

The argument is being advanced that unless 
action is taken against defaulters on Govern- 
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“I DISAGREE” 
Senator Glass, “Unreconstructed Rebel” from 
Virginia, disputes the F. D. I. C. right to 
establish uniform interest rates on deposits. 


ment loans the tendency not to pay will become 
contagious and the Government will be left 
holding the bag. But to collect, means depriving 
a voter of his home. <e 

Private banks over the course of the years 
have gradually come into control of large blocks 
of real estate, of important industries, of insur- 
ance companies and of other private business 
enterprises. 

The Federal Government, lending on a much 
grander scale than banks have loaned in the 
past, is drifting into the same position. 

The result is a tendency toward expanding 
Federal infiltration into private industry, carry- 
ing further the trend toward socialism that some 
people see in the New Deal. 


Busiaess on Mend 


Government avoids drastic meas- 
ures that might check improvement 


\V ASHINGTON scene today should be viewed 
against the background of the business situ- 
ation. 

As long as the mending process is under way 
and industry appears to be moving in the right 
direction, as it is moving now, the policy will be 
to nurse along the move. 

Panaceas, whether in the form of radical pen- 


VOLUME OF TRADE 


Expansion in bank debits outside New 
York, much larger than a year ago. 


s.on laws or inflation proposals, are going to be 
submerged in the coming Congress if the Pres- 
ident keeps control. 

Spending policies are designed to support in- 
dustry and help along its rrecuperation, rather 
than to interfere with the move. 

The President has emphasized on more than 
one occasion that he is jealous of the public 
credit. He finds it with what he regards as the 
highest rating at this time. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
referred to the dollar as being “on gold”—a 
testimonial to its stability. 

Policies that have demonstrated their imprac- 
ticability during the first period of the New Deal 
are being scrapped. 

With a push from the Government, the Ad- 
ministration now believes, private industry 
should pick up and move ahead on a broad pro- 
gram of recovery. 


OwEN SCOTT. 
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Dec. 31, 1934 


Record of PWA: 


Has It Produced 
Desired Results? 


Mr. Ickes’ Claim of Benefit 


To 7,000,000 Persons; 
Proposals to Expand 
Public Works Program 


How much employment has been 
furnished by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, the agency whose ap- 
propriation of $3,700,000,000 has 
been counted upon to furnish one 


of the major cogs in the recovery 


machine? 

A year-end review of public works 
activities reported to Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes reveals that: 


Expenditures on all phases of the 
public works program exceed $2,- 
000,000,000. 

Practically all funds at the dis- 
posal of PWA, except what is de- 
rived from operation of the re- 
volving fund and changes in allot- 
ments, have been allocated. 

With the beginning of a new year, 
9,100 projects have been completed, 
7,600 are under construction, and 
2,800 others have received allotments 
and will be under way before long. 


BENEFITS TO 7 MILLION 
Preparations have been made by 
PWA to launch an extension of the 
public works program in_ short 
order, if Congress requests it. : 
“The gainful employment of some 
2,000,000 persons,” says PWA, “can 
be traced to public works expend- 
itures. This means that approxi- 
mately 7,000,000, inclusive of depend- 
ents of those gainfully employed, 
-are receiving benefits directly or in- 


directly from the PWA program.” 


PWA arrives at its figure of 2,- 
000,000 on the basis that two work- 
ers are given employment in pro- 
duction of materials for every 
worker given a job directly on a 
public works project. 

In answer to the contention of 
critics of the PWA program, who 
say that it. has failed to produce as 


much employment as should have | 


been brought about by the appro- 
priation made by Congress, PWA 
cites the statement of the National 
Resources Board. This board rec- 
ommended the establishment of a 
PWA on a permanent basis. 


Public works, says the Board, 
“may take some time to produce 


appreciable effects, but the lags are 


to be reckoned in months rather 
than in years. If an improvement in 
business does not occur, it must be 
because other and more powerful 
factors are exercising an adverse in- 
fluence.” 


CAUSES OF LAG 


Most success in the public works 
program so far has been obtained 
with Federal projects. There has 
been a lag in the start of non-Fed- 
eral projects, except in the case of 
railroad work financed by PWA 
loans. Much of this lag, says PWA, 
has been due to restrictive State 
legislation and other legal difficul- 
ties hampering municipal projects. 


Loans to 30 railroad companies 
have amounted to $193,276,500 of the 
total PWA fund, and at the peak of 
operations last Summer furnished 
direct employment to 70,000 persons. 
It is estimated that these funds still 
provide employment for 25,000 per- 
séns. 

According to Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, road building has 
been the most effective type of pub- 
lic works projects in furnishing jobs 
quickly and giving a maximum 
amount of employment for the 
funds spent. She ranks housing as 
the second best type of public 
works project. It not only gives di- 
rect employment but also furnishes 
a great deal of indirect employment. 


HOUSING PROGRAM 


opes to make low- 
d development of 
subsistence homesteads the back- 
bone of a public works program for 
the coming year. 

The $150,000,000 housing fund 
which PWA now has, produced little 
employment this year. It is expected 
the program will move faster, as 
much progress has been made re- 
cently toward the acquisition of 
sites, one of the most difficult fac- 
tors of the program. 


Commenting on the work of PWA 
during the year, Mr. Ickes said: “I 
am perfectly willing to be criticized 
for doing too careful a job.” He 
added that the program might have 
been hastened somewhat if larger 
State organizations had been built 
up. 

If Congress grants a new public 
‘works appropriation, said Mr. Ickes, 
a larger State organization will be 
built up for administering the fund. 


Year’s Bank Failures 

Bank failures in 1934 were lower 
than for any year since 1920. Only 
53 banks suspended payments dur- 
ing the twelve months. Of these, 
nine were members of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, so 
their depositors will not>lose a cent. 


ed during the past | 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT and his 

Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., looking for spend- 
ing money, are reported to have 
scraped the bottom of the till. 

The accepted story is that they 
need five billions to finance the pro- 


-gram mapped out for the next eight- 


een months. This is over and above 
the ordinary expenses of Govern- 
ment. 

It would include one billion doi- 

lars still unspent from the original 
allotment to the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. Most of the remain- 
ing four billion dollars is slated for 
use in meeting the cost of an ambi- 
tious work-relief program. 
_ Unofficially, this is projected on 32 
scale to rival CWA of a year ago, 
but along more carefully drafted 
lines. 


xx* 
SOURCES TO BE TAPPED 

But where is the money to come 
from? Does it mean a great in- 
crease in the public debt above the 
figure named by President Roose- 
velt a year ago? Or has the Federa! 
Government hidden resources that 
now can be drawn upon? 

Nobody will know the exact answer 
until the President sends his budget 
message to Congress within the next 
ten days. There are signs, however, 
that point to a probable answer. 

One statement can be set down 
as positive. It is that the sugges- 
tion made by some Congressmen 
that money be printed to carry out 
the project will be flatly rejected. 

Another statement can be set 
down as fairly certain. It is that 
the picture of Federal debt to be 
outlined by Mr. Roosevelt will not be 
so startling as mention of five bil- 
lions in emergeney expenditures 
would seem to indicate. 

Why should this be so? 
of several factors. 


HOW TAXES WILL STRETCH 

In the first place, the ordinary 
Government budget, if not above 
four billions, including payment of 
interest on the Federal debt, can be 
met out of taxes. Tax receipts are 
running at a rate which suggests 
that Treasury estimates of collec- 
tions amounting to above $3,900,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1935 will about 
be | 

Then there are other things to 


Because 


‘consider. 


One is that a year ago President 
Roosevelt told the country that the 
Federal debt by July 1, .1935, would 
amount to $31,824,000,000. When the 
drought came along and another 
half billion in expenditures was au- 
thorized, he advanced the limit to 
$32,350,000,000. | 

But at the present rate of ex- 
penditure, the debt on next July 1 
will be about two billions under 
that total. This leaves a lee-way of 
two billions without crossing the 
debt limit previously set. 

In addition, there is in the Treas- 
ury $980,000,000 of ‘free gold.” Most 


of this is profit from the 40 per cent — 


devaluation of the dollar. It is lying 
there unused, but ready to be called 
upon to hold down the debt if 
needed. 

Besides, there is $1,800,000,000 in 
the currency stabilization fund, 
which is not being used. This fund 
totaled two billions but only 200 
millions has been called upon to 
keep the dollar in line and to sup- 
port the market for Government 
bonds. 


CONVERTIBLE FUNDS 


If a showing needed to be made 
this money could be thrown into the 


pot. Then the picture would look 

like this: 

Estimated but not 
$2,000,000,000 

980,000,000 


Stabilization fund .... 1,800,000,000 


Total available for 


use $4,780 ,000,000 


x * 

On that basis of figuring, this 
means that a five billions spending 
program could just about be met 
without raising the Federal debt 
above the $32,350,000,000 limit. 

But, in addition, there are other 
revenue sources to consider. One is 


» the RFC. This agency now has 


reached the stage where repayments 
on loans made are running ahead 
of new loans and advances to Gov- 
ernment agencies. The excess of 
repayments above advances and 
loans may amount to a substantial 
figure in the period ahead. Some 
estimates run as high as 500 millions. 

Then another profit of about 150 
millions can be realized from seign- 
iorage on silver purchases, if pur- 
chases during the coming months 
equa! those of the recent past. This 
profit has not yet been taken. 

The aggregate of these resources 
to finance a spending program are 
huge, as the above figures show. 


* 
EFFECT OF BIG SPENDING 
They are augmented by other 
calculations of New Dealers. It is 
their contention that any program 
of quick spending that would aggre- 


gate five billions would have enough 
of a stimulating influence on busi- 
ness to create greatly increased ac- 
tivity. This activity would be ex- 
pected, in turn, to increase profits. 
That would mean higher returns 
from income taxes and more rev- 
enue from other tax levies of the 
Federal Government. 

Such, at least, is the picture paint- 
ed by some officials. They do not 
pretend that President Roosevelt will 
use their calculations in his budget 
message, but they offer the facts 
and figures to show that a big spend- 
ing program can be financed with- 
out stepping up the Federal debt 
to a point above the President’s esti- 
mate in his first budget message. 

Just why that limit should be set, 
they profess not to know. The atti- 
tude of New Dealers is that the re- 
sponse to recent Treasury offerings 
suggests that the Federal Govern- 
ment readily could borrow up to 
fifty billions without straining its 
credit. 


CURRENCY CONTROL 
‘THE TREASURY’S two billion sta- 

bilization fund continues its mys- 
tery creation. As pointed out, only 
a fraction of that amount has been 
called into use and that fraction is 
supposed to have yielded a _ profit 
from its operations. 

The fund was to be used princi- 
pally to prevent the new dollar from 
suffering at the hands of other cur- 
rencies. However, no less an au- 
thority than Neville Chamberlain, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has described the American dollar 
as being “on gold.” | 

Government regulations have per- 
mitted exports of gold whenever the 
dollar fell low enough in its rela- 
tionships with other currencies to 
call for exports. This is a direct tie 
to gold, and means that the huge 
metal reserves of the Nation are ac- 
tively behind the currency. On that 
basis the stabilization fund needs 
to play but little part. 

The result is that there is pres- 
sure to put this money to work. If 
put to work it would involve indi- 
rect inflation by stepping up further 
the excess reserves already piled up 
to huge totals in banks. 


| kkk 
PASSING OF CHECK TAX 


(NE SOURCE OF REVENUE for 
the Federal Government and 
one source of annoyance for users 
of bank checking accounts passes 
January 1 when the two-cent tax on 
checks is removed. 
This costs the Government about 


The United States News 


Election of Governor, 


Atlanta Reserve Bank 


Oscar Newton Chosen as Sue- 


ctssor to Eugene Black 


Oscar Newton has been elected to 
succeed the late Eugene Black as 
Governor of the Atlanta Reserve 
Bank. 

He was promoted from the posi- 
tion of reserve agent. This creates 
four such vacancies. Besides those 
at San Francisco and Atlanta other 
vacancies exist at Kansas City and 
Cleveland. 

The Reserve Board has decided 
not to fill these posts until it -is 
known what banking laws will be 
passed at the coming session of 
Congress. 

J. F. T. O'Connor, Comptroller of 
the Currency, has rejected the post 
of reserve agent and chairman of 
the board for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco, and will re- 
main at his present post. 


forty-five millions a year. It saves 
taxpayers an equal amount of cash 
and considerable trouble in adjust- 
ing accounts. 

Some sentiment exists for re-en- 
acting the tax, but there is opposi- 
tion to it on the ground that by 
taxing the country’s leading medium 
of circulation the levy actually has 
a deflationary effect. Bank checks 
account for most of the money cir- 
culation in the country. 

Other nuigance taxes to the ex- 
tent of 450 millions expire next July, 
but are almost certain to be ex- 
tended. 


SILVER PURCHASING 
FTER BUYING SILVER on an 
ascending scale for nearly six 
months, the Federal Treasury still 
has a billion ounces to go before 
reaching the goal set for it by Con- 

The last session of the nationa 
legislature decided that the Govern- 
ment should acquire silver until the 
relationship between this metal at 
$1.29 an ounce and gold at $35 an 
ounce, should be 25 per cent silver 
to 75 per cent gold. 

There now has been acquired about 
one billion ounces of the white 
metal. Purchases have been on a 
scale. sufficient to cause a serious 
disturbance to the Chinese financial 
situation and to cause the price of 
silver to rise from about 45 cents 
an ounce to above 54 cents an ounce. 

But another billion ounces needs 
to be bought if the Congressional 
suggestion is carried out. 

Lately the Treasury has slowed 
up its purchases and has begun to 
give greater attention to the effect 
of the buying policy on other na- 
tions. However,.the members of the 
silver bloc in. Congress are de- 
termined to demand a continued 
drive to fulfill their program. 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS AS THEY AFFECT 
BOTH WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS 


‘Richberg. 


2 
last September, Dean S. 
Jennings was just a re-write 
man on the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin, but today he promises to 
become a national issue. 

He has called forth and thwarted 
the best coordinating efforts of the 
New Deal coordinator, Donald R. 
Richberg. He has caused the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to get 
up its dander, and the National Re- 
covery Administration to wonder 
about its authority. 

The whole newspaper industry, 
1,200 papers strong, has been aroused, 
and is called to convention. 

The above is accepted as a size- 
able accomplishment for any re- 
write man, but around youthful Mr. 
Jennings whirl some forces that 
readily could bring a test of New 
Deal powers over labor. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE CASE 

‘Briefly, the facts are these: 

Dean Jennings was a member of 
the Newspaper Guild, which is the 
union of editorial workers on news- 
papers created after NRA was or- 


’ ganized with its Section 7a, guaran- 


teeing to labor the right to organize 
and bargain collectively without in- 
terference. 

He was chosen by his local guild 
as its delegate to a national Guild 


‘convention. The newspaper claimed 


that he could not be spared from 
his work, so he resigned to attend 
the convention. 

Then his case was appealed to the 
National Labor Relations Board in 
Washington. The contention was 
that the refusal to permit him to 
attend the convention and the at- 
titude shown toward the guild by 
the paper constituted interference 
with the right of collective bar- 
gaining guaranteed by law. 

This contention the NLRB upheld 
in a vigorous opinion. 

MR. RICHBERG ENTERS 

At that point entered Donald 
Mr. Richberg came to 
defend the employer. He pointed out 
that under the Newspaper Industry 
code, articles VI and VII provide de- 
finite machinery for adjusting all 
disputes within the frame work of 
the code organization. 

In a brief submitted to the NLRB, 
the New Deal coordinator, who 
helped negotiate the newspaper 
code, argued that its provisions 
made it mandatory that settlement 
of labor troubles should be through 
the code machinery. | 

The Labor Board accused him of 
straining the English language and 


SIGNS OF RECOVERY; SOME INDICATIONS 
THAT INDUSTRIAL UPTURN WILL CONTINUE 


By CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 

[Continued from Page 7.] 
been amply evidenced by the Real 
Property Inventory recently com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the residential 
housing accommodations have been 
allowed to fall into serious disre- 
pair, and new construction has 
lagged appreciably behind the rate 
of population growth. 

In the field of durable consumer 
goods, the same development has 
occurred. The automobiles, radios, 
mechanical refrigerators, and gen- 
eral household equipment which 
were accumulated so lavishly dur- 
ing the 1920s have been wearing out, 
and the postponement of replace- 
ments has served to create an enor- 
mous potential demand for these 
products. 

It is, of course, true that obsolete 
and worn-out capital equipment, 
inadequate housing accommoda- 
tions, and similar requirements do 
not in.themselves constitute an ac- 
tive demand for their replacement 
and rehabilitation, but they do 
constitute the basis for an active 
demand which will spring into being 
as the course of economic recovery 
serves to create greater confidence, 
and release the dammed-up reser- 
voirs of capital funds. 

Equally fundamental is the relief 
recently gained from our agricul- 
tural surpluses, with the one im- 
portant exception of cotton. Al- 
though this relief has been gained 
partly by curtailment of preduction 
activity, nevertheless it has been 
compensated for by the increased 
value of output. 


FINANCIAL INVULNERABILITY 


In consequence, the ratio of agri- 
cultural incomes to other incomes 
has been restored to its normal pro- 
portions, indicating the completion 
of a most important step toward a 
balanced internal economy. Unless 
we bring about the effectuation of 
such a balance, economic stability 
—without which expansion in busi- 
ness activity can not occur—is im- 
possible. 

A third fundamental element 
whicn serves to bulwark our eco- 
nomic recovery is the greatly re- 
duced vulnerability of our financial 
system in all its aspects. Not only 
is the fear of bank failures a thing 


+ —-—----—_ ---- 


of the past, the possibility of an 
appreciable number of bank fail- 
ures is no longer’ conceivable. 
Within recent months, there has 
been rapidly developing an attitude 
of greater confidence on the part 
of bankers; a tendency toward a 
more liberal appraisal of credit 
risks, and a more judicious policy 
on the part of Government authori- 
ties engaged in banking regulation. 

We are no longer harassed by 
fears of foreign raids upon our do- 
mestic gold supply. The abrupt and 
extreme fluctuations in foreign ex- 
change rates which were so com- 
mon a year ago are no longer pres- 
ent to complicate’ international 
financial commitments. Gradually 
but surely, many countries which 
resorted to exchange controls and 
blocked currencies are relinquishing 
and liberalizing these restricting 
measures. 

Within our own country, the bond 
market has consistently exhibited a 
strength which is truly amazing, in 
the light of the many industrial 


’ difficulties which have beset us. In- 


terest rates generally are low, and 
declining, with no prospect of any 
untoward event to check such an 
encouraging trend. The tidal wave 
of insolvencies and financial reor- 
ganizations, under which we were 
deluged a year ago, has apparently 
spent itself. 


DEBT PRESSURE LIGHTENED 

At therbdeginning of the depres- 
sion and u til a year ago, Amer- 
ican economic opinion was almost 
unanimous in its belief that our 
top-heavy debt structure was not 
only largely responsible for the eco- 
nomic crisis but constituted one of 
the greatest deterrents to recovery. 

Insolvency and financial reorgan- 
ization have done their part in re- 
ducing the pressure of this debt. 
Further relief has been afforded by 
the rise which has taken place in 
the commodity price level. Still 
further relief has sprung from the 
extremely low interest rates now 
prevailing for long-time funds. 

Prcbably more important than 
any of these has been the aid ren- 
dered by the Government in the re- 
financing of farm and home mort- 
gages, providing for the mortgagors 
lower interest rates and longer 
periods of amortization. 


All of these factors taken to- 
gether have reduced the aggregate 
debt burden of American individuals 
and corporations to a tremendous 
degree, and in so doing have re- 
leased a correspondingly large pur- 
chasing power to increase the cur- 
rent demand for consumer goods. 

Another fundamental element is 
the world-wide scope of the re- 
covery movement. It has touched 
practically all countries, stimulating 
the flow of international trade ex- 
cept in a very limited number of 
cases where nationalistic programs 
for the moment are dominant—as 
in Germany and Italy. 

We have already felt the stimulus 


of this universal improvement 


through the greatly enlarged vol-. 


ume of our export trade, the growth 
of which I alluded to in the begin- 
ning of this discussion. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE COMPACTS 


To those of us who adhere to the 
belief that domestic prosperity is 
conditioned upon the resumption of 
international trade, the new re- 
ciprocal trade-agreements program 
of the Government stands out as 
another important element in the 
economic outlook. This program is 
aimed at a progressive weakening 
of international trade _ barriers, 
through the device of bargaining 
with individual countries. 

In return for tariff concessions on 
our exports, we are prepared to give 
equivalent tariff concessions on the 
exports of the countries which are 
parties to the agreement. Adhering 
to the principle of the most-favored- 
nation treatment, tariff concessions 
accorded to a particular country are 
generalized to all other countries 
with which we have treaties embrac- 
ing the most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple. 

The program is also designed to 
eliminate, in so far as it may be 
possible to do so, resort to exchange 
controls and the use of quotas and 
other restrictions that stand in the 
way of international commodity 
movements, The primary aim is not 
a diversion of trade to our own 


special interests, but an enlarge-. 


ment of the aggregate of trade in 
in which we expect our share, to be 
determined by the free operation of 
economic forces. 

Negotiations are at present in prog- 


ordered the San Francisco Call- 


Bulletin to reinstate Jennings by | 


December 22. 
UP TO ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Dec. 27 the NLRB referred the com- 
plaint to the NRA with the recom- 
menadtion that the paper be de- 
prived of its Biue Eagle. 

NRA in turn decided to ask the 
Newspaper Industrial Board, created 
to adjust disputes in the industry, 
for its recommendation with regard 
to future action. 

And Francis Biddle, chairman of 
NLRB remarked: 

“A very good way of testing the 
decision would be for the papers to 
go to court.” He suggested that 
there now was time for them to seek 
an injunction and bring the issue to 
a head in a way that would permit 
court review. 

PUBLISHERS AROUSED 

Meanwhile the whole newspaper 
publishing industry has taken to the 
warpath. 

Howard Davis, chairman of the 
Publishers National Code committee, 
called a convention of newspaper 
publishers to consider action to be 
taken. At the same time he issued 
a statement terming the action of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
“an attempt to usurp power over the 
code for the daily newspaper pub- 


‘lishing business which is specifically 


prohibited” by provisions of the 
code. Under the code complaints 
were to go to the Newspaper Indus- 
trial Board. 

He also asserted that: 

“The issue raised by the National 
Labor Relations Board has precipi- 
tated the gravest problem with 
which the press of this country has 
yet been confronted.” 

In the course of a long statement, 
the contention was made that if 
newspapers submitted to what they 
considered a change in their code, 
the way might be opened to gradual 
encroachment of the Government. 


He pointed out the long fight made | 


by the industry at the time the code 
was negotiated. This fight was de- 
scribed by the publishers as a bat- 
tle for the freedom of the press. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

In particular, they expressed fear 
over the licensing powers of NRA. 
Those powers expired last June 16, 
and were not renewed. However, in 
the present case the newspapers 
contend as follows: 

“Even though the issue of the 
freedom of the press may not be in- 
volved in the question of whether 
an employe of a certain newspaper 
is dismissed, that is not the issue in 
this case. 

“The issue of the freedom of the 
press is raised rather by the at- 
tempt of the National Lebor Rela- 
tions Board to place a construction 
on Article VII of the code contrary 
to that understood by the parties to 
the compact, and thus, in effect, to 
modify the code in violation of the 
restrictions against modification.” 


Mr. Jennings and representatives 
of the Newspaper Guild argue that 
the hullabaloo grows out of the fact 
that until now there has been no 
union of editorial workers on news- 
papers. They regard present moves 
as an effort to evade the grant of 


power made to labor by Section 7a | 


of NIRA. 

Underneath it all is the prospect 
of conflict with the NRA by a power- 
ful publishing group, holding wide 
sway over public opinion. 

Re-write man Jennings and his 
job have somewhat paled in the 
light of the controversy that has 
grown from his experience as a 
union man. 

x * 

WHAT LABOR HOPES 
PROGRAM of legislation to be 
asked of Congress by organized 


‘labor now has been outlined by 


William Green, president of the A. F. 
of L. 

This organization has had wide 
power in Congress. Its officials re- 
cently said that they were satisfied 


ress with some fourteen countries, 


looking to the consummation of such 
treaties, and there is every reason 
to believe that the coming year will 
witness the completion of many of 
these negotiations and the placing 
of American trade upon a much 
more substantial basis than it has 
enjoyed since the beginning of the 
crisis period. 


PERMANENCY OF RECOVERY 
Viewing by way of suramary the 
present condition of our economic 
progress, we note, therefore, first, 
the quantitative measurements of 
economic activity indicate beyond 
question the pronounced degree of 
the recovery itself; secondly, the 
evaluation of the composite of fun- 
damental economic factors warrants 
the inference that the recovery is 
sustaining in character and should 
proceed with increasing momentum. 


When Is a Surplus 


Only Half a Surplus? 


If It Is a Means of Evading 


Taxes, Says Treasury 


When is a surplus not a surplus? 

Answer: If it has been accumu- 
lated for tax evasion purposes. In 
that case there is a 50 per cent tax 
on it and it is only half a surplus. 

Is the surplus “beyond the rea- 
sonable needs of the business” ? 
This is the question the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue must decide every 


_ time it spies an undistributed cur- 
This the paper did not do. So on | 


plus. 

The Bureau’s Assistant General 
Counsel, Robert H. Jackson, has an- 
nounced the way the Bureau will 
decide. 

The 50 per cent tax will not be 
levied, he said, until after a corpo- 
ration is notified and a hearing is 
held to consider all aspects of that 
particular case. 

Congress made no definite rules 
applying to all corporations, he said, 
and the Bureau is unable to do so. 

In trying to remove the doubts 
and fears of any corporations which 
might want to accumulate surpluses 
for expansion, unemployment re- 


serves, or other legitimate purposes, 


the Bureau officails have stated that 
the tax will be levied when it is 
definitely shown that tax evasion is 
the only purpose for such aecumu- 
lations. 

As an illustration, Commissioner 
Helvering cited examples of hold- 
ing companies that received millions 
of dollars in income and yet did not 
declare a single dividend. This, 
he says, is a clear indication that 
stockholders are trying to evade the 
surplus income taxes which they 
would have to pay if the holding: — 
companies’ profits were distributed. 


with the complexion of the new 
Congress. For that reason, legisla- 
tive demands of the labor group as- 
sume importance. 


First on the list of laws sought ‘s 
one to take the place of Section 7a 
of NIRA which expires next June 16. 
This would be amplified to remove 
its ambiguities and there would be 
sought new powers for a _ labor 
board to enforce the rights given. 

Next labor will demand a 30-hour 
work-week of six hours a day five 
days a week. 

Following that it wants unem: 
ployment insurance, financed 1 
employers, and old age pension: 
operated through the States. 

On legislation to supplant Sectior 
7a, labor intends to ask that th 
statement of labor’s right in rail 
road legislation should be extendec 
to apply to all workers. This says: 

“No carrier, its officers or agents 
Shall deny or in any way questio) 
the right of its employes to joir., 
organize or assist in organizing the 
labor organization of their choice, 
and it shali be unlawful for any 
carrier to interfere in any way with 
the organization of its employes, or 
to use the funds of the carrier in 
maintaining or assisting or con- 
tributing to any labor organization, 
labor representative, or other agency 
of collective bargaining, or in per- 
forming any work therefor, or to 
influence or coerce employes in an 
effort to induce them to join or re- 
main or not to join or remain mem- 
bers of any labor organization.” 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


United Gas & Electric Co. 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
December 21, 1934. 
The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of two and one-half per cent 
(2'.%,) on the outstanding 5% Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable 
January 15, 1935, to stockholders of 
record December 31, 1934. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


-— 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 76 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending De- 
cember 31, 1934, equal to 112% 
ot its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on January 15, 
1935, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on December 
31, 1934, The Transfer Books will 


not be closed. 
D.H. Foore, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
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‘In proportion as the structure of the government = 


gives force to public opinions, it is essential that | 


public opinion should be enlightened,” 


test against the orgy of borrowing were howled 
down. 

The unpolitical Federal Reserve Board issued a 
warning in April of that year only to be denounced as a 
meddlesome institution—a killjoy. | 

Truth is always a painful thing to hear especially when 
it strikes home. 

Most of us prefer wishful thinking. 

We like to be told every year-end that the next year 
will be better than its predecessor. 

Just now we like to be informed that 1935 will see the 
end of the depression and that the Abundant Life is near 
at hand. | 

And somehow even if we hardly believe such prophe- 
cies, we listen just as‘eagerly for their reiteration. 

But on this page last week was presented a plea for in- 
tellectual honesty on the part of our political leaders, our 
business men and our average citizens. This week it 
seems fitting to apply the same test to writers who fore- 
cast what the new year will really bring. It is eminently 
desirable that one should remove all inhibitions as to what 
readers like to read and tell them what appears likely to 
happen in 1935. 

PP 


For prophecy on economic 


MORALE BETTER trends is no longer a matter for 
BUT DEPRESSION the economist or the ong 
IS NOT NEAR END™2" familiar as each is with the 


the charts of past performance or 

the nature of business movements. | 

It is much more a task for the analyst of political up- 
heavals or for the student of those political personalities 
who feast on headlines and keep juggling on the front 
pages sensation after sensation of plans and promises. in 
order to hide the colossal failures that lie behind the cur- 
tain of their pollyanna puppets. 

We ought to enter the New Year with no illusions. 

Nineteen thirty-five will not bring the end of the de- 
pression. Neither will 1936 nor 1937. Recovery is a 
slow, gradual process. And, of course, for some people 
the depression will never be over, just as today in the 
hospitals of this and other lands the World War is not 
over for the maimed and the blind. : 

We are better off as a nation, yes, in some respects 
than we were a year ago. The morale of the whole 
country is improved. Organized ballyhoo is an effective 
evangelism and works wonders as a palliative. It is not 
a cure. 

We have, for example, insured bank deposits and 
strengthened the people’s faith in banks, but we have at- 
tacked the soundness of our currency by dangerous def- 
icits in the national budget. 

We have appropriated vast sums and wasted billions 
but the public believes it all went to prevent starvation 
and suffering and hence was spent in a good cause. 


| 7 The truth is slowly coming out. 
TRUTH ABOUT We spent billions on public works 
PUBLIC WOR 


but unemployment is nevertheless 
SPENDING | 


about as large as it was a year 

ago. Even such staunch friends 
of the Roosevelt Administration as Walter Lippmann now 
admit the PWA was a huge blunder because it put a rela-. 
tively insignificant number of persons to work and yet 
cost a staggering sum. 

Europe could have told us all this about public works 
two years ago—and did. The American electorate, how- 
ever, is still convinced that everything has been done for 
noble purposes and that all will come out right in the end. 

The year of disillusionment is not yet at hand. It has 
not dawned on the American people that notwithstanding 
all the chatter about national planning, there is no plan. 
Nor is much weight given as yet to the fact that the na- 


B ACK in 1929 the few voices that were raised in pro- 


ILLUSIONS 1935 


Will Ensuing Year See Clear-Cut Policies by Federal Government That Would Help 
Business Revival or Will the Drifting Continue? —Truth About Failure of PWA Coming Out 
Gradually—Ten Million Persons Still Waiting Pati 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


For them the dole or “made-work” with its equivalent 
incongruities lies ahead. 

The Administration showed some signs last Septem- 
ber and October of facing realities and moving into an era 
of sensible adjustment as between the political and eco- 
nomic forces of the country. But it was not a thorough- 


going determination. It was shattered by a few well-_ 


aimed shells from the le{t_wing which has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by precipitating a state of eco- 
nomic chaos in America. For this would make a com- 
munistic trend easier to popularize. 
Problems that cry out for solution are being shunted 
to one side by the Administration. Side-stepping of real 
issues is coupled with a significant avoidance of decisions 
that ought to be made at once lest precious time be con- 
sumed in chasing rainbows instead of warding off the re- 
volt that may come from the hungry, disillusioned masses 
who will not wait indefinitely for the gadgets of eco- 
nomic society to be adjusted by professorial mechanics. 


The year 1935 will continue to 


1935 A YEAR - beaperiod of painful readjust- 
OF PAINFUL ment. It will record some prog- 
READJUSTMENT ‘ss in the process of revaluing 


debt and rebuilding canital struc- 
tures. It will record snail-like progress in the increase of 
real employment. | 
This is mainly because the Administration is proceed- 
ing on th2 theory that it has been given a 25-year man- 
date, that the people will wait for national plans of the 
most imaginative variety to come to fruition, and that the 
public purse can go on being drained year in and year out 


- without any considerable number of persons outside of 


Washington making the fateful discovery that it is as 
baneful to borrow other people’s money and spend it un- 
wisely today as it was in 1929, | 

Borrowing on unknown futures is bad whether it is the 


Government or the marplots of private finance who are 


guilty of it. The Government’s deficit for the current 
year is developing at a rate much larger than last year. 
_ But the intricacies of public finance are known only to 


afew. The people generally will not feel the effect of the 


borrowings of 1933 and 1934 and 1935 till along in 1936 
or 1937. Even then their skepticism will hardly reach 


. the proportions of the reaction which Britain witnessed 
in 1931. It may take a decade for our people to view in 
perspective the consequences of these years of unbridled - 


spending. | 

Some day, however, the youth of today—the men of 
tomorrow—will visit their resentment on those who im- 
posed upon their backs these liabilities running into the 
billions. In Germany, the demand for repudiation of 


. debt, unwisely incurred, rang out when a younger gener- 


ation refused to acknowledge the debts of its fathers. 
Are we, too, facing a long-range prospect of repudia- 

tion of the pyblic debt because we are spending billions to- 

day without achieving tangible results, billions beyond 


_ our own means and the means of future generations? 


Vv 


It may be unpopular to write 


COVERNMENT such warnings now. But it was 
DID TOO MUCH. also unpopular in 1929. And re- 
STRADDLING pudiation of private debt is writ- 


ten large today in the proceed- 
ings of our Federal and State courts and in the failures of 
bond issues large and small, domestic and foreign, govern- 
mental and non-governmental. Debt repudiation has be- 
come a legalized vice. | 

It is not too late for our Government to change its poli- 
cies, to set its house in order and avoid the crash which 
ultimate repudiation would bring. But there is little evi- 


- dence unfortunately of any immediate intention to switch 


to a definite policy and stick to it. | 
The Administration has tried to satisfy both left and 


tional debt is bigger than it ever was in American history right—conservatives and radicals. It has attempted to 
in wartime or peacetime and that the spending is going on © carry water on both shoulders. It has not won the whole- 
without appreciable results in curtailing unemployment. hearted cooperation of business by these tactics, nor has 
The men and women without jobs know the truth. it earned the confidence of the left wing, who inwardly 
They know they have no jobs though it is nearly two condemn half-way measures, being rather contemptuous 
years since the promising of an Abundant Life began. themselves of any lingering regard for property rights. _ 


ently for the Abundant Life 


fi 


What the Administration ambitiously seeks, to be sure. 
is a Plan to End all Depressions and all Poverty. Its aims 
are noble, its purposes are high. But its methods are as 
impractical as were those of the reformers who thought a 
simple amendment to the Constitution would stop all 


drinking or produce a temperate nation. 


It took ten years to dispel that illusion. It may take as 
long for the electorate to find out that, in. the field of eco- 
nomics as well as morals, governments are as weak in their 
capacity to reform by legislative fiat as individualistic hu- 
mans are stubborn in their resistance to compulsion. 


Vv 


Political-minded Administra- 


WHAT SHOULD tions are often astute enough to 
BE DONE TO gain power and keep it for awhile 
AID RECOVERY but they make the mistake of be- 

lieving that governmental con- 
trol of human nature somehow goes with control of the 
Government seal. 

‘What ought to be done, therefore, in 1935? 

Here are some of the steps that would really accelerate 
recovery: | 

First, a revision of all laws that encourage monopoly 
whether of labor or manufacture. This means an end to 
certain sections of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
that have produced and will produce monopoly, such as 
price fixing and control of output. It means also a clari- 
fied labor policy fair to all interests. ‘ 

Second, a repeal of those provisions of existing law that 
discourage, if not prohibit, in actual practice the honest 
financing of long term credits. 

Third, the establishment of an efficient employment 
service for the nation which shall bring together the job 
and the man who can fill it. 

Fourth, a definite plan for a three year budget with an 
elimination of all appropriations for public works that are 
not self-liquidating. | 

Fifth, use of Government funds on the principle of in- 
surance rather than subsidy—strengthening through an 
intermediate credit system the mechanism of private lend- 
ing agencies so as to aid in debt readjustment and busi- 
ness expansion. | 

Sixth, the encouragement of private utilities to begin 
construction in localities which can absorb additional 
power. 

Seventh, the definite pronouncement that the Federal 
Government does not intend to compete with private busi- 
ness or to regulate that which it is the right and obliga- 
tion of the several States to regulate. 


IMPERATIVE TO Eighth, a pledge that efforts to 


) circumvent the Constitution by 
HAVE CHANGE trick phrases and preambles or by 
IN POLICIES other subterfuges will cease and 

that legislation known to be un- 
constitutional will not be pressed for passage on the mis- 
taken assumption that by the time the Supreme Court of 
the United States says it is invalid the emergency will be 
over. 

If the assurances conveyed in the foregoing program are 
out of harmony with the objectives of the Administration 
then the honest alternative is the submission at once by 
the next Congress of a simple amendment to the Constitu- 
tion authorizing the Federal Government to assume any 
and all powers necessary in its own judgment to promote 
the general welfare irrespective of the rights of the States 
or of any other parts of the Constitution. 

On such an issue the people ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to vote by means of constitutional conventions duly 
called and assembled for this sole purpose. 

The coming session of Congress can insist upon writing 
a sound definition of national recovery policy or it can 


merely pile up the uncertainties and dangers of middle-of- 


the-road empiricism. | 

Unless there is a decided change in the present policies 
of the Roosevelt Administration chaotic economy will 
rapidly become the synonym for “controlled economy” as 
10,000,000 forgotten men continue to stand in the bread 


lines waiting patiently for the happy New Year that never 
seems to come. 
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